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LANDOirS  LIFE.  | 

Prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Fors- ! 
ter’s  admirable  bioarraphy  of  Walter  Savajcc  Lan-  j 
dor  •  is  an  engraving  than  a  portrait  of  that  re-  ' 
markable  man,  Avhen  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  by  ' 
Boxall.  The  writer  of  these  lines  can  testify  that  J 
the  original  picture  is  a  singularly  good  likeness,  ' 
the  result  of  close  and  subtle  observation  on  the  | 
part  of  the  painter ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  the  , 
engraving  gives  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  mer-  j 
it  of  the  picture  and  the  character  of  the  man.  j 

From  the  engraving,  the  arms  and  hands  are 
omitted.  In  the  picture,  they  are,  as  they  were  in  | 
nature',  indispensable  to  a  correct  reading  of  the  , 
vigorous  lace.  The  arms  were  very  peculiar,  j 
They  wi^re  rather  short,  and  were  curiously  rc-  | 
strained  and  checked  in  their  action  at  the  elbows ;  ^ 
in  the  action  of  the  hands,  even  when  separately  i 
clenched,  there  was  the  same  kind  of  jiause,  and  a  I 
noticeable  tendency  to  rela.Kation  on  the  part  of  the  ' 
tliuinb.  Let  the  lace  be  never  so  intense  or  fierce,  j 
there  was  a  commentary  of  gentleness  in  the  hands, ! 
essential  to  be  taken  along  with  it.  Like  Hamlet,  ; 
Landor  would  speak  daggers  but  use  none.  In  the  ^ 
e.xpression  of  his  hands,  though  angrily  closed,  there  , 
was  always  gentleness  and  tenderness ;  just  as  ' 
when  they  were  open,  and  tlie  handsome  old  gentle-  ■ 
man  would  wave  them  with  a  little  courtly  nourish  | 
that  sat  well  upon  him,  as  he  recalled  some  classic  i 
compliment  that  he  had  rendered  to  some  ivigning  j 
beauty,  there  was  a  chivalrous  grace  about  them  , 
such  as  pervades  his  softer  verses.  This,  the  fieti- 
tious  Mr.  Boythorn  (to  whom  we  may  refer  without  j 
impropriety  in  tliis  connection,  as  Mr.  Forster  does)  . 
declaims  “  with  unimaginable  energy  ”  the  while 
his  bird  is  “  perched  upon  his  thumb,”  and  he  “  soft-  | 
ly  smooths  its  feathers  with  his  forefinger.”  , 

From  the  spirit  ofMr.  Forster’s  Biography  these  , 
characteristic  hands  are  never  omitteil,  anti  hence  | 
(apart  from  its  liU-rary  merits)  its  great  value.  As 
tlie  same  masterly  writer’s  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  | 
Goldsmith  is  a  generous  and  yet  conscientious  pic-  ; 
ture  of  a  period,  so  this  is  a  not  less  generous  and  i 
yet  conscientious  picture  of  one  life ;  of  a  life,  with  | 
all  its  aspu'ations,  achievements,  and  disappoint-  j 
ments ;  all  its  capabilities,  opportunities,  and  iri’e-  | 
trievahle  mistakes.  It  is  essentially  a  sad  book,  and 
herein  lies  piXKjf  of  its  truth  and  woith.  Tlie  life  of , 
almost  any  man  possessing  great  gifts  would  be  a  sad  j 
book  to  himself;  and  this  book  enables  us  not  only  to 
see  its  subject,  but  to  be  its  subject,  if  we  will.  | 


Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion  that  “  Landor’s  fame 
very  surely  awaits  him.”  This  point  admitted  or 
doubted,  the  value  of  the  book  remains  the  same. 
It  needs  not  to  know  his  works  (otlierwise  tlian 
through  his  biographer’s  exposition),  it  needs  not 
to  have  known  himself,  to  find  a  deep  interest  in 
these  pages.  More  or  less  of  their  warning  is  in 
every  conscience ;  and  some  admiration  of  a  fine 
genius,  and  of  a  great,  wild,  generous  nature,  in¬ 
capable  of  mean  selt^xtenuation  or  dissimulation  — 
if  unhappily  incapable  of  self-repression  too  — 
should  be  in  every  breast.  “  There  may  be  still 
living  many  jiersons,”  Walter  Landor’s  brother, 
Robert,  writes  to  Mr.  Forster  of  this  book,  “who 
would  contradict  any  narrative  of  yours  in  which 
the  best  qualities  were  remembered,  the  worst  for¬ 
gotten.”  Mr.  Forster’s  comment  is ;  “  I  had  not 
waited  for  this  appeal  to  resolve,  that,  if  this  me¬ 
moir  were  written  at  all,  it  should  contain,  as  far  as 
might  lie  within  my  power,  a  fair  statement  of  the 
truth.”  And  this  elofjuent  passage  of  truth  imme¬ 
diately  follows :  “  Few  of  his  infirmities  are  without 
something  kindly  or  generous  about  them ;  and  we 
are  not  long  in  discovering  there  is  nothing  so  wild¬ 
ly  incredible  that  he  will  not  himself  in  perfect  good 
faith  believe,  l^’ben  he  published  his  first  book  of 
poems  on  quitting  Oxford,  the  jirofits  were  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  a  distressed  clergyman.  When  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Latin  poems,  the  jxmr  of  Leipzig  were  to 
have  the  sum  they  realized.  When  his  comedy 
was  ready  to  be  acted,  a  Spaniard  who  had  sheltered 
him  at  Castro  was  to  be  made  richer  by  it.  Wlien 
he  competed  for  the  prize  of  the  Acatlcmy  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  it  was  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Sweden.  If  nobody 
got  anything  from  any  one  of  these  enterprises,  the 
fault  at  all  events  was  not  his.  With  his  extraordi- 
narj'  power  of.  forgetting  disajipointments,  he  was 
prepared  at  each  successive  failure  to  start  afresh, 
as  if  each  had  been  a  triumph.  I  shall  have  to  de¬ 
lineate  this  jjeculiarity  as  strongly  in  the  last  half 
as  in  the  first  half  of  liis  life,  and  it  was  certainly  an 
amiable  one.  lie  was  ready  at  all  times  to  set 
aside,  out  of  his  own  possessions,  something  for 
somebody  who  might  please  him  for  the  time ;  and 
when  frailties  of  temper  and  tongue  are  noted,  this 
other  eccentricity  should  not  be  omitted.  He  de¬ 
sired  easterly  the  love  as  well  as  the  goo<l  opinion  of 
those  whoni  for  the  time  he  esteemed,  and  no  one 
was  more  affectionate  while  under  such  influences. 
It  is  not  a  small  virtue  to  feel  such  genuine  pleasure, 
as  he  always  did  in  giving  and  receiving  pleasure. 
His  generositv,  too,  was  bestowed  chiefly  on  those 
who  could  ma!Lc  small  acknowledgment  in  thanks 
and  no  return  in  kind.” 


'Walter  Savage  Landor,  a  Biography  by  John  Forater. 
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S<Muf  of  bis  earlier  contemjwniries  niay  have  taiu  tluit  they  will  fivqueatly  be  resorted  to  in  future 
tbou'fbt  bini  a  vain  iiiao.  Moat  assunxlly  lu*  was  time.  Tlieiv  ore  none  in  tbe  langiian;o  more  quota- 
uot  in  tba  eomoioaaooeptatiou  of  tbe  tern.  A  vain  bio.  Even  whore  impitbiiveiu'is  and  want  of  pa- 
man  has  little  or  no  admiration  to  bestow  upon  eom-  tience  have  leil  tlicm  most  tragmentarv,  this  rich 
petitors.  Landor  bad  an  inexhaustible  fund.  He  com])cnsation  is  ollercd  to  tbe  reader.  'Iliere  is 
thought  well  of  bis  writings,  or  he  would  not  have  barib  v  a  eoueeivable  subject,  in  life  ov  literature, 
jjreserved  them.  He  sai<l  and  wrote  that  he  whieh  they  do  not  illustrate  by  striking  ajiborisnis, 
thought  well  i>f  them,  Itoeause  tliat  was  his  mind  by  eonciso  and  profound  observations,  by  wisdom 
about  them,  and  he  said  and  wrote  his  mind.  lie  ever  apidieable  to  the  needs  of  men,  and  liy  wit  as 
was  one  of  the  tew  men  of  whom  ^'ou  might  always  available  for  their  enjoyment.  Nor,  above  all,  will 
know  the  whole  :  of  whom  you  might  always  know  there  anywhere  be  f  um.l  a  more  pervading  passion 
die  worst,  as  well  as  the  best.  He  had  no  reserva-  lor  liberty,  a  tiereer  hatred  of  the  base,  a  wider  syra- 
tions  or  duplieities.  **  No,  by  Heaven  1  ”  he  would  pathy  with  the  wronged  and  the  iqipressed,  or  help 
say  (“  with  unimaginable  energy  ”).  if  any  good  more  ready  at  all  times  for  those  who  fight  at  odds 
adjective  were  coupled  with  him  wiiieh  he  did  not  and  disadvantage  against  the  jMJwerl’ul  and  the  for- 
deserve  :  “T  .am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  wish  1  tunate,  than  in  the  writings  of  AV alter  Savage  Laii- 
were ;  but  I  don’t  deserve  the  attribute,  and  I  never  dor.”  —  IaiM  pti'ie  ofsi-roiid  coluwe. 
did,  and  I  never  shall !  ”  'I'he  impression  was  strong  upon  the  present  writ- 

His  intense  eonseionsness  of  himself  never  led  er’s  mind,  as  on  Mr.  Forster’.s,  during  years  of  close 
to  his  jKxirly  excusing  himself,  and  seldom  tohisvio-  friend-hip  with  the  subject  of  this  Lio'graphy,  that 
lently  assm-ting  himself.  AVIien  he  told  some  little  his  animosities  were  chiefly  relerable  to  the  singular 
story  of  his  bygone,  social  e.\jK*rienees,  in  Florence  inability  in  him  to  ilisassoeiate  other  jK‘Oj>le’a  ways 
or  where  not,  as  he  w  as  fond  of  doing,  it  took  the  in-  of  thinking  Irom  his  own.  He  had,  to  the  last,  a 
nocent  tbrm  of  making-  all  tlie  interlocutors  Landors.  ludicrous  grievance  (both  Mr,  Forster  and  the  writ- 
It  was  observable,  too,  that  they  always  failed  him  cr  have  often  amused  themselves  with  it)  against  a 
“Mr.  Landor,” — rather  ceremoniously  and  suli-  good-natured  nobleman,  doubtless  perfectly  uneon-  ' 
missively.  There  was  a  certidn  “Caro  Piidre  scions  of  having  ever  given  him  offence.  Theoftence  ! 
Abate  Marina,”  —  invariably  so  addressed  in  these  was,  that  on  the  occasion  of  some  dinner-party  in  ' 
anecdotes,  —  who  figured  tlirough  a  great  many  of  another  nobleiiian’s  house,  many  years  beffore,  this 
them,  and  who  always  expressed  himself  in  this  innocent  lord  (then  a  commoner)  had  jiassed  in  to 
deferential  tone.  dinner,  through  some  door,  liefore  lum,  as  he  him- 

ilr.  Forster  writes  of  Landor’s  character  thus ; —  self  was  about  to  pass  in  through  that  same  door 
“  A  man  must  lie  judged,  at  first,  by  what  he  with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  Now,  Landor  was  a  gen- 
says  and  does.  But  with  him  such  extravagance  tleman  of  most  scrupulous  politeness,  and  in  his  j 
as  I  have  referred  to  was  little  more  than  the  ha-  carriage  of  lumself  towards  ladies  there  was  a  cer-  j 
bitual  indulgence  (on  such  themes)  of  passionate  tain  mixture  of  stateliness  and  deference  bc'longing  i 
feelings  and  language,  indecent  indi-ed,  but  utterly  to  quite  anothir  time,  and,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  oli-  ' 
purposeless ;  the  mere  explosion  of  wrath  provoked  serve,  “  mighty  pretty  to  st-e.”  If  he  could  by  any 
by  tyranny  or  cruelty;  the  irregularities  of  an  effort  iimagine  himself  committiug  such  a  high  crime 
overheated  steam-engine  too  weak  for  its  own  va-  and  misdemeanor  as  that  in  (piestion,  he  could  only  i 
jxir.  It  is  very  certain  th.at  no  one  could  detest  o[i-  imagine  himself  as  doing  it  of  a  set  purpose,  under  j 
pression  more  truly  than  Landor  did  in  all  .‘reasons  the  sting  of  some  vast  injury,  to  inflict  a  great  af-  i 
and  times;  and  if  no  one  expressed  that  scorn,  that  front.  A  deliberately  designed  affront  on  the  part  ' 
abhorrence  of  tyranny  anti  fraud,  more  hastily  or  of  another  m,''n,  it  therefore  remained  to  the  end  of 
more  intemperately,  all  his  fire  and  for)'  signified  his  days.  The  manner  in  which,  as  time  went  on, 
really  little  else  than  ill-temper  too  easily  jirovoked.  he  permeated  the  unfortunate  lord’s  ancestry  with 
Not  to  justify  or  excuse  such  language,  but  to  ex-  this  offence,  was  whimsically  characteristic  of  Lan- 
plain  it,  this  consideration  is  urged.  If  not  uni-  dor.  The  writer  riunembors  very  well,  whim  only 
formly  placable,  Landor  was  always  conijiassionatc.  the  indiiidual  himself  was  held  resiKinsible  in  the  ’ 
He  was  tender-hearted  rather  than  blooily-minded  >tory  (or  the  bn-ach  of  good  breeding ;  but,  in  an-  ! 
at  all  times,  and  ujion  only  the  most  jiartial  at-  other  ten  years  or  so,  it  liegan  to  apjiear  that  his  | 
quaintance  with  his  writings  could  other  opinion  be  father  haii  alwavs  lieen  remarkable  for  ill-manners ;  j 
tormed.  A  completer  knowledge  of  them  would  and  in  yet  anotfier  ten  ye.ars  or  so,  his  grandfather 
satisfy  any  one  that  he  had  as  little  real  disjiositiuu  develojied  into  quite  a  prodigy  of  coarse  behavior, 
to  kill  a  king  a.s  to  kill  a  mouse.  Iq  fact,  there  is  Air.  Boy  thorn  —  if  he  may  again  be  quoted —  I 
not  a  more  marked  peculiarity  in  Ids  genius  than  said  of  his  adversary.  Sir  Leicester  DcdlocK,  “That 
tlie  union  with  its  strength  of  a  most  iineommon  (eWaw  \s,  nml  his  father  wntt  and  hU  ifrundfuther  teas, 
gentleness,  and  in  the  personal  ways  of  the  man  the  most  stiff-necked,  arrogant,  imliecile,  pig-head- 
this  was  equally  manitest.” — I'o/. /. />.  496.  ed  num.skull,  ever,  by  some  inexplicable  mistake 

Of  his  works,  thus :  —  of  Nature,  born  in  any  station  of  life  but  a  walking- 

“  Though  his  mind  was  cast  in  the  antique  mouhl,  stick’s  !  ” 
it  had  opened  itself  to  every  kind  of  impression  The  strength  of  some  of  Mr.  Landor’s  most  cap- 
through  a  long  and  varied  life  ;  he  has  written  with  tivatiug  kind  qualities  was  traceable  to  the  same 
o<iual  excellence  in  both  poetrv  and  pros**,  which  source.  Knowing  how  keenly  he  himself  would  feel 
can  hardly  be  said  of  any  iff  bis  contem|)oraries ;  the  being  at  any  small  social  disadvantage,  or  the 
and  perhaps  the  single  epithet  by  which  his  books  being  uueonsiiiously  placed  in  any  ridiculous  light, 
would  be  Ix'st  described  is  that  reserved  e.xclusively  he  was  womlerfully  considerate  of  shy  people,  or 
for  books  not  characterized  only  by  genius,  but  also  of  such  as  might  be  below  the  level  of  his  usual  con- 
by  special  individuality.  They  are  uuiijue.  Having  versation,  or  otherwise  out  of  their  element.  The 
possessed  them,  we'  should  miss  them.  Their  place  writer  once  observed  him  in  the  keenest  distress  of 
would  be  supplied  by  no  others,  'fhey  have  that  mind  in  behalf  of  a  modest  young  stranser  who 
about  them,  moreover,  which  renders  it  almost  cer-  came  into  a  drawing-room  with  a  glove  on  Ids  head. 
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An  expressive  commentary  on  this  8ym))athetic  con¬ 
dition,  and  on  the  delicacy  witli  which  he  advanced 
to  the  younjj  stranger’s  rescue,  wa“  atlerwards 
liimished  by  himself  at  a  friendly  dinner  at  Gore 
House,  when  it  was  the  most  delightful  of  houses, 
ills  dress  —  say.  Ids  cravat  or  shirt-collar —  had  be¬ 
come  slightly  disarranged  on  a  hot  evening,  and 
Count  U’Orsay  laughingly  called  his  attention  to 
the  circumstance  as  we  rose  from  table.  Landor 
became  flushed,  and  greatly  agitated  :  “  My  dear 
Count  D’Orsay,  I  thank  you  1  My  dear  Count  I)’- 
Orsay,  1  thank  you  from  my  soul  for  pointing  out 
to  me  the  alK)minable  condition  to  wldeh  I  am  re¬ 
duced  1  If  I  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
presented  inystdf  before  Lady  Blessington  in  so  ab¬ 
surd  a  light,  1  would  have  instantly  gone  home, 
j)ut  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  blown  my  br.ains 
out  1  ” 

Mr.  Forster  tells  a  similar  story  of  his  keeping  a 
company  waiting  dinner,  through  losing  his  way, 
and  of  his  seeing  no  remedy  for  that  breach  «)f  polite- 
j  ness  but  cutting  his  throat,  or  drowning  lumselt| 
unless  a  countryman  whom  he  met  could  direct 
him  by  a  short  road  to  the  house  where  the  j)arty 
were  assembled.  Surely,  these  are  expressive  notes 
on  the  gravity  and  reality  of  his  explosive  inclina¬ 
tions  to  kill  kings  I 

Ilis  manner  towards  Iwys  was  charming,  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  wish  to  be  on  etjual  terms  with 
them  and  to  win  their  confidence  was  (jiiite  touch¬ 
ing.  Few,  reading  Mr.  Forster’s  book,  can  fail  to 
see  in  this,  his  jKsnsive  remembrance  of  that  “stu¬ 
dious  wilful  boy,  at  once  shy  and  impetuous,’ 
who  had  not  many  intimacies  at  Rugby,  but  who 
was  “  generally  popular  and  respected,  and  used 
Ills  influence  ollen  to  save  the  younger  boys  from 
undu(!  harshness  or  violence.”  Tlie  impulsive 
yearnings  of  his  passionate  heart  towards  his  own 
boy,  on  their  meeting  at  Bath,  after  years  of  sejKi- 
ration,  likewise  bum  thn)ugh  this  phase  of  his 
character. 

But  a  more  spiritual,  softened,  and  unstdfish  as¬ 
pect  of  it,  was  to  be  derived  fn)m  his  resjxictful  be¬ 
lief  in  happiness  which  he  himself  had  missed.  His 
marriage  ha<l  not  Imen  a  felicitous  one,  —  it  maybe 
feirly  assumed  for  either  side,  —  but  no  trace  of 
bitterness  or  distrust  concerning  other  marriages 
was  in  his  mind.  He  was  never  more  serene  tlian 
in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  circle,  and  was  invaria¬ 
bly  n*markable  for  a  jK'rfectly  benignant  interest  in 
young  couples  and  young  lovers.  Tliat,  in  his  ever 
iresh  fancy,  he  conceived  in  this  association  innu¬ 
merable  liistories  of  himself  involving  far  more 
unlikely  events  that  never  happened  than  Isaac 
D’Israeli  ever  imagined,  is  hardly  to  l)e  doubted  ; 
but  as  to  this  part  of  lus  real  history  he  was  mute, 
or  revealed  his  nobleness  in  an  im|)ulse  to  be  gen¬ 
erously  just.  We  verge  on  delicate  giDiind,  but  a 
slight  remembrance  rises  in  tlie  writer  which  can 
grate  nowhere.  Mr,  Forster  relates  liow  a  certain 
friend,  lieing  in  Florence,  sent  him  home  a  leaf 
from  the  garvlen  of  his  old  house*  at  Fiesole. 

That  friend  had  first  asked  him  what  he  should 
send  him  home,  and  he  had  stijmlated  for  this  gift, 
—  found  by  Mr.  Forster  among  his  pajicrs  alter 
his  death.  The  friend,  on  cinning  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  related  to  Landor  that  he  had  been  much  em¬ 
barrassed,  on  going  in  search  of  the  leaf,  by  Ids 
driver’s  sudtlenly  stopping  his  horses  in  a  narrow 
lane,  and  presenting  him  (the  friendt  to  “  La 
Signora  Landora.”  The  lady  was  walking  alone 
I  on  a  bright  Italian-winter-<lay  ;  and  the  man,  hav¬ 


ing  Ijeen  told  to  drive  to  the  Villa  Landora,  inferred 
that  he  must  lx;  conveying  a  guest  or  visitor.  “  I 
pulled  off  my  hat,”  said  the  friend,  “  apologized 
for  the  coachman’s  mistake,  and  drove  on.  The 
lady  was  walking  with  a  rapid  and  firm  step,  had 
bright  eyes,  a  tine  fresh  color,  and  looked  animated 
an<l  agreeable.”  Landor  checked  t>ff  each  clause 
of  the  description,  with  a  stately  ncxl  of  more  than 
ready  assent,  and  replied,  with  all  his  tremendous 
energy  concentrated  into  the  sentence  :  “  And  the 
Lard  forbid  that  I  should  do  otherwise  than  de¬ 
clare  that  she  always  was  agreeable,  —  to  every 
one  but  me  !  ” 

Mr.  Forster  step  by  step  builds  up  the  evidence  on 
which  he  writes  this  life  and  states  tins  character. 

In  like  manner,  he  gives  the  evidence  for  his  high 
estimation  of  Landor’s  works,  and  —  it  may  l)e 
added  —  f<)r  their  recompense  against  some  neglect, 
in  finding  so  sympathetic,  ac'ute,  and  devoted  a 
champion.  Nothing  in  the  l)ook  is  more  remarka¬ 
ble  than  his  examination  of  each  of  Landor’s  suc¬ 
cessive  pieces  of  writing,  his. delicate  discernment 
of  their  Ix'auties,  and  his  strong  desire  to  impart 
his  own  perceptions  in  tliis  wise  to  the  great  audi¬ 
ence  that  is  yet  to  come.  It  nue'.y  befalls  an  author 
to  have  such  a  commentator  :  to  Ixjcouie  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  much  artistic  skill  and  knowledge,  com¬ 
bined  with  such  infinite  and  loving  pains.  Alike 
as  a  piece  of  biography,  and  as  a  commentary  upon 
the  Ix'auties  of  a  great  writer,  the  book  is  a  mas¬ 
sive  l)ook  ;  as  the  man  and  the  writer  were  mas¬ 
sive  too.  .Sometimes,  when  the  balance  held  by 
Mr.  Forster  has  sc-emed  for  a  moment  to  turn  a  little 
heavily  against  the  infirmities  of  temperament  of  a 
grand  old  friend,  we  have  felt  something  of  a 
shock  ;  but  we  have  not  ln*en  once  able  to  gainsay 
the  justice  of  the  scales.  Tliis  feeling,  too,  has  | 
only  fluttered  out  of  the  detail,  here  or  there,  and  j 
has  vanished  before  the  whole.  AVe  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Foreter  that  “.Judgment  has  lieen  passed  ” 

—  as  it  should  lie  —  “  with  an  eciual  desire  to  be 
only  just  on  all  the  (jualities  of  his  temperament 
which  affecteil  necessarily  not  his  own  life  only. 
But,  now  that  the  story  is  told,  no  one  will  have 
diflicidty  in  striking  the  balance  between  its  "ood 
and  ill  ;  and  what  was  really  imperi.“hable  in  Lan¬ 
dor’s  genius  will  not  be  treasun-d  less,  or  less  un¬ 
derstood,  for  the  more  jxjrfect  knowledge  of  his 
ch.aracter.”  | 

Mr.  Forster’s  seconil  volume  gives  a  fiic-simile 
of  Landor’s  writing  at  seventy-five.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  .are  curious  iu  caligraphy, 
to  know  that  its  ri‘semblance  to  the  recent  hand¬ 
writing  of  that  great  genius,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  is 
singularly  strong. 

In  a  militarv'  burial-ground  in  India,  the  name 
c.f  AValts;u  Lakdou  is  assixriated  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer’s,  over  the  grave  of  a  young  officer.  No 
name  could  stand  there,  more  inseparalily  associated 
in  the  writer’s  mind  with  the  dignity  of  generosity  ; 
with  a  noble  scorn  of  all  littleness,  all  cruelty,  op¬ 
pression,  fraud,  and  false  pretence. 
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IN  TWO  CllAPTERS.  II. 

A  MONTH  passed  when  one  cold  Januar}-  day  I  | 
was  in  the  show-nxmi,  and  the  same  lady  made  her 
apjx'arance  alone.  She  still  wore  her  respirator, 
but  l<K)ke<l  very  ])ale,  haggard,  and  troubled.  The 
bold  look  seemed  to  have  gone  from  her  eyes ;  and 
as  I  rccalletl  my  thoughts,  I  felt  that  I  had  misjudged 
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hiT,  for  she  began  to  s|)eak  tenderly  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Ross,  who  was  lying  verj’  ill  at  the  hotel. 

“  I  have  brought  back  the  cross  to  be  l•el)aired,” 
she  said,  drawing  the  little  morocco  ease  fraiii  her 
rich  sable  muff.  “  The  ring  was  too  slight,  and  it 
broke  from  my  necklet  the  second  time  it  was  worn. 
I  had  a  narrow  escajxs  of  losing  it ;  but  Mr.  Ross 
found,  it  himself  upon  the  lawn,  troilden  into  the 
grass.  I  thought  I  would  leave  it  until  w-e  came 
up  again.  Of  course,  you 'can  repair  it  ?  ” 

I  expressed  my  sorrow,  and  promised  to  have  it 
seen  to  at  once. 

“  You  need  not  hurry  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Ross 
is  in  town  to  consult  Sir  Ealing  Dean,  and  I  fear 
he  will  .send  us  to  Madeira.  This  climate  is  killing 
my  poor  husband.” 

The  distant  hauteur  was  all  gone ;  and  in  a  lady¬ 
like,  courteous  manner,  our  customer  bowed  to  my 
few  sympathetic  remarks,  and  hints  of  its  being  an 
unusually  trying  season,  &c. 

“  Our  friend  was  delighted  with  the  little  brace¬ 
let,  a  gift  which  Mr.  Ross  wishes  to  supplement 
with  something  a  little  more  valuable.  Perhaj)S  I 
could  be  allowed  to  select  a  tew  things  f()r  you  to 
submit  to  his  choice  at  the  hotel?  I  know  his 
taste  now  ^)retty  well,  and  it  will  save  trouble.” 

“  Anything  you  like  to  select  shall  be  sent, 
ma’am,”  I  said ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  open  and 
display  to  their  best  advantage  some  very  valuable 
bracelets,  which  were  one  and  all  rejected. 

“  Yes,”  she  said  sadly,  “  they  are  very  hand¬ 
some  ;  but  Mr.  Ross  would  not  like  them,  I  am  sure, 
and  it  is  useless  to  take  things  on  that  he  would 
not  approve.  His  taste  was  always  good  ;  and  as 
his  health  fails,  it  seems  to  have  acquired  an  inde¬ 
scribable  tone  that  I  cannot  explain,  except  that  it 
is  artistic  and  dreamy.” 

I  brought  out  some  plain  but  good  pearl  and  dia¬ 
mond  ornaments  in  suites,  one  suite  ip  particular 
taking  her  attention. 

“  Yes ;  I  like  that.  You  might  send  that.” 

“  It  is  a  suite  made  to  order ;  but  it  coulil  be  made 
again  in  a  very  short  time,”  I  said. 

“  That  would  not  do,”  she  said,  “  unless  it  could 
be  supplied  in  a  fortnight.” 

“  I  think  we  could  get  over  that  difficulty,”  I  said 
with  a  smile ;  and  then  bracelets,  rings,  chains,  and 
watches  —  certainly  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  we 
had  —  were  selected  and  put  aside. 

“  It  is  only  fair  to  say,”  said  the  lady,  smiling  —  at 
least,  I  could  see  that  she  was  smiling,  in  spite  of 
her  respirator,  —  “  that  Mr.  Ross  will  not  purchase 
many  of  these  elegant  ornaments.  I  know  he  would 
like  a  wab-h  and  chain,  and  a  ring.  Perhaps,  too, 
if  he  admire  1  them,  one  of  those  pearl  suites ;  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  speak,  as  since  his  illness  he 
has  become,  not,  inutable  but  —  but  —  perhaps  a 
little  hard  to  please,  and  1  should  be  sorry  if  he  re¬ 
jected  everything  you  brought.” 

So  much  delicacy  was  tlisplaycd  in  the.se  i-amarks, 
that  I  could  only  courteously  assure  her  that  we 
should  only  be  too  hapjiy  to  attend  again  and  again 
upon  Mr.  Ross,  till  we  had  hit  upon  something  he 
admired ;  and  upon  promising  to  send  the  selected 
goods  on  the  next  morning  at  eleven,  our  visitor  rose 
to  go. 

“  I  would  ask  you  to  send  tliis  afternoon,”  said 
the  lady  on  rising,  “  but  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Ross 
quite  welt  enough.  He  saw  our  physician  this 
morning,  and  the  interviews  are  always  very  trying 
to  his  nerves.” 

I  placed  the  little  cross  in  the  workmen’s  hands 


for  repair ;  and  the  next  morning,  imnctually  at 
eleven,  I  was  at  Moore’s  Hotel,  accompanied  by  a 
j)orter  with  a  goodly  assortment  ofjewelry. 

A  few  words  with  the  manager  set  me  ipiite  at 
ease,  though  my  inquiries  were  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  Mr.  Elliston  Ross  lived  in  Yorkshire,  owned 
coat  mines,  and  was  in  town  to  visit  the  court  phy¬ 
sician,  Sir  Ealing  Dean ;  had  been  there  once  before 
lor  the  same  reason ;  ]>ertect  gentleman;  his  lady 
quite  an  angel,  —  waited  on  him  night  and  <lay. 

I  was  shown  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Ross  was 
seated,  —  this  time  without  her  respirator.  She  rose 
with  a  sad  smile,  and  motioned  me  to  a  scat ;  while 
putting  on  her  respirator,  she  went  into  the  next 
room,  remaining  absent  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
returning,  requested  me  to  bring  in  my  cases  for  Mr. 
Ross  to  see. 

I  had  left  the  porter  down-stairs ;  so,  taking  up 
the  two  small  leathern  boxes,  I  followed  Mrs.  Ross 
into  a  slightly  shaded  room,  where,  looking  deathly 
pale,  the  gentleman  who  had  visited  our  place  of 
business  lay  upon  a  couch  reading  the  Times.  He 
was  attired  in  a  blue  cloth  dressing-gown,  and  had 
a  small  table  drawn  up  to  his  side,  on  which  were  a 
bottle,  glass,  and  a  caraffe  which  seemed  to  contain 
barley-water.  He,  too,  wore  a  respirator;  but  he 
removed  it  for  a  few  moments  to  take  a  little  of  the 
barley-water,  and  then  carefully  replaced  it,  cough¬ 
ing  hollowly  the  while. 

“  Sorry  to  bring  you  into  a  sick-room,”  he  said, 
courteously.  “  Sorrv,  in  fact,  to  bring  you  here  at 
all,  for  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen  the  triHe 
or  two  I  wanted  at  your  .shoji.  I  trust  you  have 
not  brought  many  things,  though  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  few  that  Mrs.  Ross  thought  you  —  that 
your  lady  chose,  sir,”  I  said. 

He  nodded,  and  then  listlessly  e.xamined  first  one 
and  then  another  ornament,  as  I  ojxjned  them  out, 
but  always  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 

“  Don’t  you  like  those,  dear  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Ross, 
in  rather  disapjKunted  tones,  as  I  displayed  in  the 
best  lights  the  pearl  suite. 

“  No ;  not  at  all,”  said  the  invalid.  “  Too  plain ; 
almost  vulgar.” 

“  Might  I  he  allowed  to  suggest,”  I  said,  earnestly, 
“  that  to  see  pearls  to  advantage,  they  must  be  worn. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  jn-arls  are  gems  which 
show  to  as  great  advantage  upon  a  dark  as  upon  a 
frir  complexion ;  and  if  vour  lady  —  ” 

I  paused  here,  and  glanced  towards  Mrs.  Ross, 
who  smile<l  graciously,  and  then  clasiied  the  brace¬ 
lets  round  her  shapefj'  wrist,  the  necklace  over  her 
fine  throat,  and  placed  the  tiara  in  her  hair,  —  look¬ 
ing  almost  regal  as  she  stood  before  us. 

“  You  see  the  difference,”  I  said,  drawing  back. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  inviilid,  inqiatiently ;  “  they 
look  well  enough  on  her ;  but  they  are  for  quite  a 
girl.  —  Take  them  off,  Lilia.” 

Mrs.  Ross  obeyed,  and  the  ornaments  were  re¬ 
placed  in  the  case ;  when  I  proceeded  to  display 
the  other  jewels,  but  apparently  to  find  no  favor. 

'■  Here,  Lilia,  give  me  a  glass  of  sherry.  —  Con¬ 
found  this  thing,  it  almost  chokes  me.”  He  tore 
off  the  respirator,  and  hurled  it  to  the  other  end  ot 
the  room. 

“  For  my  sake,  dear,”  I  heard  her  whisper  to  him, 
as,  stejiping  lightly  across  the  room,  she  picked  up 
the  respirator,  and  brought  it  back. 

“  Well,  there  ;  get  out  the  sherry,  then,”  he  said, 
pettishly,  as  he  took  back  the  instrument. 

“  No,  no,  dear ;  Sir  Ealing  said  —  ” 

“  Confound  Sir  Ealing  1  If  I  am  to  die,  let  me 
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die  eouifortably,  anti  not  to  be  tortured  to  death. 
Get  out  the  sherry,  I  say,  —  the  port  too.” 

I  saw  a  tear  trickle  down  Mrs.  Ross’s  cheek  as 
she  fetched  a  couple  of  decanters  from  a  siileboard 
where  they  sUkmI  with  glasses. 

“  Have  n’t  you  some  cake,  or  did  you  send  it 
down  ?  ”  he  said,  inii»atient!v. 

“  I  have  it  here,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Ross  softly  ;  and 
she  placed  a  portion  of  a  small  pound-cake  upon 
the  table. 

“  Give  me  a  glass  of  sherry,”  he  said,  impatiently. 
—  “  o,  not  that  glass  —  the  other —  Mr.  —  I  don’t 
know  your  name  —  try  that  sherry.”  He  sipped  a 
little.  “  You  ’ll  find  it  very  good.” 

“  I  thank  you,”  I  said  quietly  ;  “  but  I  never  take 
wine  in  business  hours.” 

;  “Won’t  vou  try  the  jmrt,  then  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  I  would  much  rather  not,”  I  replied. 

“  A  little  cake  ?  ”  suggested  the  ladv.  “  We  are 
simple  country  people,  and  not  mucli  acquainted 
with  London  etiquette.  Pray,  e.vcuse  us  if  we  tres¬ 
pass.” 

I  bowed,  and  declined,  when  Mrs.  Ross  re¬ 
adjusted  her  husband’s  respirator,  leaning  over  him 
the  while. 

“  Now  let  me  see  that  bracelet,”  said  Mr.  Ross, 
pointing  to  one  upon  the  table.  “  But  are  these 
all  you  have  brought  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  I  said ;  “  but  I  can  easily  bring  a  fresh 
selection,”  —  though  I  had  brought  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds’  worth. 

“  Hera,  yes,”  he  said ;  “  of  course !  —  Do  you  like 

I'  that  bracelet,  Lilia  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Ross  ;  “  I  picked  it  out  particu¬ 
larly  yesterday.  That  emerald  is  so  beautiful.” 

“  Put  it  on,”  he  said,  curtly ;  and  she  clasped  it 
upon  her  arm. 

“  How  much  ?  ”  he  said,  shortly. 

“  Thirty-five  guineas,”  I  replied. 

“  Dear,”  he  said,  —  “  very  deah  The  bracelet  we 
bought  at  the  shop  was  far  more  handsome  at  the 
same  money.” 

“  No,  love ;  it  was  sixty  guineas,”  said  Mrs. 

I  Ross. 

“  Ah !  was  it  ?  I  forgot,”  he  said,  carelessly. 
“Well,  lay  that  aside:  I  don’t  want  you  to  come 
for  nothing.” 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  firm  to  satisfy  their  patrons,  as  well  as  to  sell 
their  jewelry,  and  that  we  should  only  be  too 
happy  to  bring  or  send  on  a  fresh  selection  for  his 
choice. 

He  assented  almost  rudely,  and  turned  over  the 
various  rings,  asking  the  prices  of  ne.arlv  ever}' 
article  I  had  brought,  when,  suddenly  tim)wing 
himself  impatiently  back,  he  exclaimed,  “  Good 
heavens  Ldla,  this  room  is  insufferable ;  throw 
some  of  that  vinegar  about.” 

Mrs.  Ross  smiled  faintly ;  and  taking  a  flexible 
tube  from  the  mantelpiece,  she  pressed  it,  so  that 
in  a  fine  shower  a  finely  scented  aromatic  vinegar 
diffused  a  refreshing  iwrfuine  through  the  room. 

“  That ’s  better,”  he  exclaimed.  —  “  Now  show  me 
those  pearls  again.  How  much  did  you  say  they 
were  ?  ” 

“  Four  hundred  guineas  the  suite,”  I  said,  hasten¬ 
ing  to  lay  them  before  him. 

“  There,  take  them  away !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  I 
can’t  afford  four  hundred  guineas :  four  hundred 
shillings  mf>re  likely.  That  confounded  doctor  is 
I  ruining  me.  Let  me  look  at  the  watches ;  or,  stay, 

I  let  me  look  at  the  pearls  again.  —  No ;  never  mind, 
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I  won’t  have  them  unless  you  will  t'tke  half  the 
money.” 

I  smiled  and  shook  iny  head.  “  We  are  not 
dealers  of  that  sort,  sir,”  I  ventured  to  say. 

“I  don’t  know  —  I  don’t  know.  I  believe  you 
jewellers  get  most  terrible  profits.  Show  me  the 
watches.” 

I  was  hastening  to  place  the  half-dozen  I  had 
with  me  in  his  hands,  when  he  exclaimed  again : 
“  Insufferable  !  Have  vou  any  more  of  that  vinegar, 
Lilia?” 

Mrs.  Ross  nodded  ;  and  taking  a  cut-glass  bottle 
from  her  pocket,  she  placed  it  with  a  handkerchief 
by  his  side. 

“  No,  no,”  he  said,  giving  me  back  the  watches. 
Sprinkle  the  room  with  another  of  those  tubes,  — 
Now  you  I  I  ’ll  have  that  little  plain  watch.  I ’m 
getting  tired  of  this.  Let  me  have  a  chain  to 
match  —  a  fine  one,  mind  —  the  thinnest  you  have 
—  and  that  will  do  for  to-day.” 

As  I  selected  four  or  five  chains,  after  putting  the 
watch  aside,  Mrs.  Ross  took  up  another  tube,  un¬ 
screwed  it,  and  then  appeared  to  be  taking  especial 
notice  of  the  chains  which  I  bore  across  to  the 
invalid. 

“  Those  arc  sweetly  pretty,”  she  exclaimed.  “  I 
don’t  remember  noticing  them  so  much  yester¬ 
day.” 

As  she  s]K)ke,  she  stood  close  to  my  side,  when, 
the  invalid  exclaimed  impatiently  :  “  There,  pray,  be 
quick,  dear  ” ;  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  he 
poured  out  the  contents  of  his  bottle  upon  his 
handkerchief  and  I  felt  a  fine  spray  of  a  peculiar 
odor  playing  right  in  my  nostrils. 

I  started  back,  gasping  and  astounded,  when, 
leaping  from  the  couch,  the  invalid  exclaimed : 
“  Good  heavens,  sir,  you  are  unwell !  ”  and  he 
cort'red  my  face  and  nose  with  tlie  wet  handker¬ 
chief,  forcing  me  backwanls  into  a  chair. 

1  believe  that  I  struggled,  but  only  feebly ;  for 
a  strange,  delicious,  enervating  languor  was  steal¬ 
ing  over  me ;  I  saw  things  mistily  but  still  with 
an  understanding  mind,  seeing,  though  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  that  the  invalid  was  l>ending 
over  me,  while  Mrs.  Ross  was  hastily  placing  the 
various  articles  of  jewelry  in  her  pocket. 

I  saw  all  that,  but  in  a  dreamy,  untroubled  way, 
for  it  seemed  then  to  be  not  of  the  sli'jthtest  con¬ 
sequence,  —  not  to  concern  me.  Then  I  have  some 
recollection  of  an  intensely  cold  sensation  as  of 
water  being  poured  upt)n  my  face,  while  my  next 
impression  is  of  hearing  a  closing  door  and  the 
click  of  a  lock. 

How  long  I  remained  in  that  condition,  I  never 
knew ;  but  by  degrees  I  woke  to  a  feeling  of 
deadlv  nausea :  my  head  swam,  my  temples 
throbbed,  and  everything  1  gazed  upon  was  seen 
through  a  mist  of  dancing  motes.  But  by  degrees 
thoughts  of  the  present  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dreamy  imaginings  of  the  past.  I  started  up 
and  looked  around,  to  find  that  I  was  still  in  the 
inner  room;  but  the  jewels  —  the  cases  —  where 
was  the  invalid  —  where  Mrs.  Ross?  Was  it  true, 
or  was  it  some  strange  vision  ?  It  was  impossible 
that  I  could  have  been  duped  like  that. 

I  ran  to  the  door,  —  fastened.  The  other  door,  — 
locked  on  the  outside.  I  darted  across  to  the  bell, 
but  in  doing  so,  caught  my  foot  in  the  long  table- 
eover,  tripped  and  tell,  dragging  the  cloth  on  to  the 
carpet,  and  revealing  the  whole  of  the  jewel-cases 
beneath  the  table,  just  as  they  had  been  hastily 
flung. 
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1  could  not  help  it  then,  for  iny  brain  was  con¬ 
fused,  and,  stooping  down,  I  took  the  cases  one  by 
one,  and  ojxjned  them,  in  the  fond  hope  that  I  had 
been  deeeived,  and  that  I  should  find  the  jewels 
safe ;  but,  save  one  ring,  which  had  escaped  their 
notiee,  eveiything  had  been  taken. 

I  sat  on  the  carjHJt  for  a  ie>v  minutes  holding  my 
throbbing  head,  and  trying  to  reeall  the  scene,  but 
almost  in  vain,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  portion  of  my 
existence  had  been  wijH^d  completely  aw.ay.  I  was 
showing  jewelry  at  oue  moment,  the  next  it  seemed 
that  I  was  seated  by  the  empty  cases.  1  tried  to 
clear  my  faetdties,  but  in  vain  ;  and  I  should  think 
quite  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  befon?,  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  roblted,  T  rang 
the  bell. 

I  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  extent  of  my  loss  two 
or  three  times,  but  only  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  veil 
drawn  over  my  senses,  just  as  if  a  I’clapse  were  com¬ 
ing  on ;  and  then  mentally  blind,  T  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  rock  myself  to  and  fro,  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  remains  of  the  strange  stupor  in  wliich  I  had 
been  plunged. 

Before  the  waiter  could  ascend,  T  rang  again. 

Where  arc  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Ross  V  ”  I  imjiiired. 

“  Went  out  in  a  brougham  some  time  ago,  sir; 
and  your  lunch  is  ready.” 

“  Aly  lunch  ?  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  the  lunch  they  ordered  for  you.” 

“  O,  thank  you !  ”  I  said  quietly  ;  “  T  ’ll  ring  again. 
Send  my  porter  up  in  five  minutes’  time.” 

The  waiter  diet  not  seem  surjtrised  that  the  door 
was  fastened  on  the  outride,  —  it  had  not  struek  him 
then  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  ha.stily  repacked 
the  empty  morocco  cases,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
made  my  avay  back  into  Bond  Street,  and  met  the 
principal. 

“We  were  just  getting  uneasy,  Mr.  Willis,  and 
going  to  send  after  yf)U.  What  liave  they  taken  ?  ” 

“  Everything,  sir,”  I  said,  almo.st  fiercely. 

“  Wli.at !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

I  told  all  I  knew',  while  he  listened  with  blank 
amazement. 

Then  followed  a  visit  to  Great  Scotland  Yard, 
and  to  Aloore’s,  to  find  th.at  Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Ross  hail 
not  returned  ;  while  so  impressed  was  the  inanagt'r 
with  his  visitors’  resjiectability,  that  he  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  there  having  been  any  swindling  tran¬ 
saction.  I’hcj'  wCn*  most  respectable  jieoplc,  he 
said ;  paid  their  bill  last  time  without  a  murmur : 
their  p.irtmanteaus  and  lioxes  up  stairs  were  all  in 
their  rooms ;  and  it  was  all  a  mistakt',  —  “  or  some¬ 
thing  worse,”  he  added,  with  a  d.irk  look  at  me. 

That  it  was  “  something  worse  ”  was  very  soon  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  tulics  and  bottles,  and  a  wine-glass  con¬ 
taining  a  few  drops  of  a  limpid  fluid,  found  to  cor¬ 
roborate  my  story.  But  though  the  instruments  of 
the  deception,  even  to  a  couple  of  respirator.s,  lined 
with  wet  sponge,  were  found,  the  depredators  had 
made  tlieir  escape,  and  were  nijver  fouml ;  though  I 
verily  lielieve  that  if  I  had  watched  the  lady-swin¬ 
dlers  in  the  various  police  courts,  sooner  or  later 
I  should  have  encountered  the  interesting  Mrs, 
Ross. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  after  so  heavj’  a  loss,  the 
firm  never  seemed  to  take  thoroughly  to  heart  the 
idea  of  a  junior  partnership  with  respect  to  myself; 
while  as  to  my  brother  assistants,  they  laughed  in 
their  sleeves  at  mv  downfall ;  though',  afnr  all,  I 
cannot  see  that  1  was  mucli  to  blame,  this  not 
being  by  any  inean.s  the  fir-it  Great  Jewel-rol> 
l)ery. 
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A  <ii{r..VT  number  of  even  thoroughly  practical 
jieople  hold  that  “  coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
o>vs  before,”  and  that  good  and  bad  fortunes  alike 
can  be  telt  as  it  were  —  or,  at  any  rate,  that  their 
api)roach  is  known  —  before  they  actually  apj)ear. 
Now,  my  ex|»ericnce  of  life  is  (juite  otherwise.  I 
allow  that  j)leasun‘s  and  troid>les  generally  run  in 
heixls,  and  that  one  misfortune,  or  oue  piece  of 
good  luck,  is  pri'tty  certain  to  Ik^  followed  by  more 
of  the  same  kind.  But  I  hold  —  or  rather,  my 
exi)erience  teaches  me  —  that  gi-eat  events  in  life 
geuera^'y  hapjK'u  when  tlu'y  are  least  expi-cted, 
and  that  it  is  just  when  you  are  thinking  le.ast 
about  it,  that  what  you  have  wislu-d  lor,  or  what 
you  have  feared,  comes  to  pass. 

It  was  so,  at  anv  rate,  with  the  only  day  of 
Elephant  Shooting  I  ever  had.  Like  every  lad 
who  has  longed  to  visit  the  East  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  my  day-dreams  had  dwelt  much  upon  ele¬ 
phant  shooting;  But  where  was  I  to  get  it  ?  In 
the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  there  are  certainly 
elephants  to  be  found,  hut,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
in  remote  jungles,  to  reach  which  the  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  and  the  purse  I  could  command,  were  both 
too  short.  Ci'ylon  —  which  is  t(»  elephant  shoot¬ 
ing  what  Leieester.shire  is  to  fox  hunting  —  I  was 
not  likely  to  see  ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I 
bad,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  very  little  chance  of 
visiting.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  great 
Waliiar  jungle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Neilghem-  Ilills. 
Elephants  are  to  be  nu't  with  there  ;  and  even- 
year  jierhaps  some  five  or  six  fall  to  the  rifles  of 
English  sportsmen.  But  to  go  from  Meerut  to 
Madras,  ami  enjoy  a  couple  of  months’  shooting 
there,  woidd  re(juire  at  least  six  months’  leave  and 
two  or  three  thousand  rupees  (£200  or  £300)  in 
hard  cndi,  and  I  w:\^  as  likely  to  get  one  as  the  other, 
—  which  means  that  iMith  were  out  of  the  (juestion, 
and  that  there  was  no  use  hoping  for  either. 

But  a  day’s  elephant  shooting  I  did  get,  and  that 
when  1  least  expected  it.  A  young  civil  servant 
named  Bland,  Ncld,  of  the  3d  Dagoons,  and  myself, 
happened  to  bo  on  leave  together  at  Mussoorie,  one 
of  the  .Sanatoriums  on  the  Himalaya  Hills.  VVe  all 
knew  each  other,  having  been  for  nearly  a  year  at 
the  same  station,  —  Meerut ;  and,  as  we  lodged  at 
the  Mussoorie  elub,  and  sat  next  each  other  every 
day  at  the  Uihle  tl'hote  breakfast,  tiffin,  and'  dinner, 
we  got  more  intimate  than  before,  whilst  killing 
time  in  that  most  agree.able  climate.  Bland  and 
myself,  were  both  up  on  sick-leave,  Nelil  on  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  ;  so  that,  although  the  latter  was  j)er- 
fectly  justified  in  going  where  he  liked,  it  was 
against  the  rules  ofboth  services  that  oflicers  sent 
up  to  a  station  some  6,000  feet  al)ove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  a  cool 
climate,  should,  of  their  own  free  will,  go  down  into 
the  hot  plains.  I  mention  this  in  explanation  why 
Bland  and  myself  were  obliged  to  keep  silence 
respecting  our  snorting  adventures  ;  for  if  they 
had  been  publicly  talked  alK)ut,  we  should  have 
l)een  obliged  to  leave  the  Hills  and  ii'turn  to  our 
dutv,  —  I  to  my  regiment  at  Meerut,  and  Bland 
to  his  cutcheny  (magistrate’s  olfice)  at  the  same 
station.  But  Neld  was  under  no  such  obligation. 
He,  the  hajipy  fellow,  could  come  or  go  where  he 
liked.  He  had  six  months’  leave  on  private  af¬ 
fairs,  and  was  under  no  obligatioa  to  remain  on 
the  Hills  unless  it  suited  him  to  do  so  ;  not  that  he 
was  a  very  ardent  sportsman,  perhaps  the  least  so 
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of  the  three.  Still,  he  liked  the  life  in  the  jungle 
and  preleiTed  infinitely  the  freedom  of  living  in 
tents  to  the  routine  of  hilliards,  whist,  flirtations, 
jjrivate  theatricals,  and  halls,  for  which  Anglo-In¬ 
dians,  when  at  Mussoorie  or  Simla,  go  in  with  such 
vigor  and  energy. 

in  order,  therefore,  not  to  get  ourselves  into  trou¬ 
ble,  and  still  to  enjoy  what  sport  we  could  befo’-e  the 
rains  came  on.  Bland  and  myself  made  our  friend 
Neld  always  take  with  him  to  the  jdains  onr  two 
tents,  with  such  accommodation  in  the  way  of  fur¬ 
niture  as  we  required  when  under  canvas.  We  al¬ 
ways  made  our  companion  precmle  us  by  a  dayor  two, 
and  then,  giving  out  that  we  were  going  into  the 
neighboring  hills  to  shiK)t  a  few  jungle  fowl,  or  look 
for  some  mountaiu  pheasants,  we  followed  Neld  to 
his  cucamjiment,  in  the  V'alley  of  Dhera  Dhon,  or 
often  lower,  to  the  plains  beyond  Dhera  pass.  On 
the  occasion  of  which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account, 
Neld  liad  preceded  us  by  tweiUy-four  hours,  and  we 
intended  to  j(un  liim  at  a  village  some  eight  hours’ 
ride  from  Mussorie,  on  the  edge  of  the  Terai  jungle. 
I  make  special  mention  of  this  in  order  to  show  wliat 
hot-headed  young  fools  we  were.  Bland  had  been 
specially  orclered  by  a  boai’d  of  medical  oflicers  to 
sojornm  for  six  months  on  the  Himalayas.  He  had 
had  a  very  bad  attack  of  jungle  fever  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  tlte  climate  of  the  Hills  was  considered  the 
only  cure  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  his  com¬ 
plaint. 

Yet  here  he  was,  not  onl}’  leaving  tlic  bracing, 
fever7<lis[Hjlling  air  of  the  mountains,  but  actually 
going  for  his  own  pleasure  to  about  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  climate  in  all  the  Northwest  Provinces,  — 
to  a  district  in  which  the  very  worst  fevers  abound, 
and  in  which  —  although  not  at  the  season  when 
we  visited  the  place —  no  European  can,  tin-  eight 
mouths  of  the  year,  slee))  a  single  night  ^/ithout 
risk  of  catching  the  mo.-t  deadly  of  the  various  mal¬ 
adies  engendered  by  malaria.  A  regular  jungle 
fever,  caught  in  the  Terai,  between  the  comiiienoe- 
ment  of  the  rmny  season  in  October,  and  before  the 
following  month  of  ilarch,  seldom  fails  to  send  an 
Englishman  to  his  grave. 

Nor  was  I  an  iota  less  foolish.  The  complaint 
for  which  I  had  been  sent  to  the  Hills  was  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  the  heat  and  exposure  of  shooting  in  the 
plains,  together  with  the  damp  and  dews  of  the 
night,  was  pretty  certain  to  bring  on  an  attack 
and  do  away  with  all  the  good  I  had  received  from 
a  residence  in  a  gootl  climate.  But  when  men  have 
a  mania  for  shooting,  it  is  impossible  .  to  reason 
with  them,  and  so,  although  at  the  risk  of  our  lives, 
and  with  a  certainty  that,  if  titund  out,  we  should 
both  be  greatly  censured,  and  remanded  to  our  re- 
si>octive  duties,  we  persistecl  in  our  intentions. 

The  Terai  jungle  is  a  belt  of  forest,  more  or  less 
dense,  which  stretches  away  at  the  loot  of  the  Him¬ 
alayas,  p  ilistanee  of  nearly  tlmee  humlretl  miles, 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Nepaul  frontier.  This 
belt  is  more  or  less  broad,  but  at  the  i>arts  which 
are  nearest  to  the  Northwest  Provinces  the  jungle 
must  be  about  thirty  miles  wide.  It  was  on  the 
verge  of  this  vast  t()rest  that  Neld  had  pitched  tents 
for  himself  and  for  ns,  and  by  the  time  we  joined 
him  there  he  had  already  enjoyed  a  couple  ot'days’ 
sport.  We  reached  the  village  after  a  very  long 
and  hot  day’s  ride,  the  heat  being  all  the  more  felt 
as  we  came  from  a  climate  where  the  thermometer 
was  never  higher  in  the  sliaile,  even  at  mid-<lay, 
than  63^  or  64^,  to  where  it  stood  at  96^  an  hour 
before  sunsdt.  But  what  will  men,  who  are  really 


fond  of  fiel<l-s[)orts,  not  go  through  in  order  to  en¬ 
joy  their  favorite  amusement,  particularly  w’hen 
thew  an;  on  the  sunny  side  of  twenty-five  !  And 
had  we  bu<*n  ten  times  as  tired  as  we  were,  the  sight 
of  what  Neld  had  already  shot,  and  his  description 
of  what  he  hoped  we  should  yet  do  in  the  neigh- 
horhoixl,  would  have  revived  us.  There  was  no 
need  to  ask  many  (questions  of  our  companion  re- 
s[X5ctiug  the  sport  he  had  enjoyed,  for  in  and  around 
his  tent  were  tr.)j)hies  that  s])oke  for  themselves. 
One  of  his  elassees,  or  tent-pitchers,  was  busy  when 
Ave  arrived  i)egging  down  the  hide  of  a  very  large 
sainbcr  deer,  whose  lu-ad,  ornamented  with  im¬ 
mense  antlers,  lay  a  few  yards  oft';  and  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  mess-tent,  we  found  Neld  bH>y  mea^iuing 
and  noting  down  the  length  of  a  skin  which  hatl 
just  been  taken  off  the  btxly  of  a  jtauther  that  had 
fallen  to  his  rifle  that  afternoon  ;  and  four  coolies, 
or  porters  it  id  jiwt  arrived  with  a  dead  boar,  which 
our  friend  had  speared  on  tlie  plains  during  the 
morning.  “  A  panther,  a  samber,  two  ’olack  buck, 
three  siiotted  deer,  and  a  boar,  all  in  two  days’ 
sjKirt,  and  I  single-handed,  is  not  so  bad.”  said 
Neld,  as  we  entered.  And,  indeed,  the  diificnlty 
appeared  to  be  what  kind  of  game  to  select  from, 
tor  both  tlte  jiiains  an<l  tlte  forest,  whieli  was  about 
a  tnile  oft',  seemed  to  abound  with  every  living  crea¬ 
ture  that  is  tiot  subject  to  the  rule  of  man. 

Our  next  day’s  work  was.  liowever,  cut  out  for  tis. 
Neld’s  shika.rie,  a  very  trustworthy  fellow,  had 
brought  in  news  that  a  large-sized  tiger  had  Iteen 
destroying  the  cattle  of  the  villagers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  the  pour  i;eople  had  begged  us  to 
shoot  the  beast.  This  tiger  had  lately  lieen  in  the 
habit  of  lea  ving  tbe  jungle  in  the  uiaht,  killing  a 
bullock,  a  ca'f,  a  .  beep,  or  a  goat,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  returning  to  bis  lair  shortly  before,  or  some¬ 
times  shortly  after,  daybreak. 

Neld  had  with  him  a  couple  of  .s|H)rtlng  elephants, 
whlih  had  been  sent  up  tirom  Meerut  for  his  use. 
Upon  these  it  was  proposed  we  should  start  about 
tliree  hours  before  daivn  next  day,  and  take  up  a 
jwsition  at  some  place  wliich  would  intercept  the 
tiger’s  retreat  towards  the  jungle.  All  arrangements 
had  been  made ;  the  villagers  had  tied  a  bullock  to 
a  tree  not  far  from  where  he  had  killed  one  a  night 
or  two  before,  and,  as  we  thought,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  “  jiad  ”  the  brute  bet'ore  we  returned 
to  camp  for  breakfast. 

At  three  A.  M.  we  had  mounted  our  elephants. 
One  of  these  was  a  very  stanch  old  animal,  a  thor¬ 
ough  shikarit'  clopliant,  wdiicli  could  he  trusted  for 
steadiness  under  almost  any  circumstances.  Tlie 
other  was  also  a  good  sixirting  elephant,  but  given 
at  time.s  to  the  worst  fault  an  animal  of  the  kiml  can 
have,  I  mean  that  of  charging  the  tiger  which  his 
rider  is  pursuing.  All  that  the  sportsmiin  wants  a 
sjiorting  elcjdiant  to  do  is  to  remain  jwrfectly  qidet 
when  a  tiger  is  found,  and  not  to  flinch  if  the  brute 
tries  to  charge.  As  there  was  this  inequality  be¬ 
tween  the  two  elejihants,  Neld  projiosed  that  we 
should  draw  lots,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  have  the  less 
steady  of  the  two  animals. 

A  tiger  avill  never  face  the  open  flat  country  if  ho 
can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.  In  the  present  instance 
a  ravine  led  trom  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  to  the 
village  where  the  brute  bad  been  so  often  seen.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  tlie  banks  of  which  were 
in  no  part  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  tliere  ran,  in 
the  rainy  months,  a  small  current,  and,  even  now, 
patches  of  damp  sand  here  and  there,  seemed  placed 
on  purpose  to  receive  marks  of  the  tiger’s  “  pug.” 
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These  had  been  carefully  examined  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  the  place,  and  the  shikario  had  giv¬ 
en  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  tiger  had  passed 
over  the  place,  going  away  from  the  junyle,  since 
nightfall. 

It  wanted  now  an  hour  of  dawn,  and  we  took  the 
stations  assigned  to  us.  Bland  and  Neld,  being  on 
the  best  elephant,  were  placed  near  where  a  branch 
of  the  ravine  diverged  off,  and  where,  unless  the 
tiger  (which  was  very  unlikely)  took  to  the  open 
country,  he  would  be  sure  to  pass.  My  station  was 
about  a  mile  nearer  the  jungle.  It  was,  so  far,  a 
better  place  than  the  other,  that,  liidden  by  a  small 
clump  of  trees,  I  was  pretty  certain  to  get  a  clear 
shot  at  the  tiger  if  my  comi)anions  had  spartnl  him. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  old  broken  tank  of  clear 
water  within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  stood,  at  which 
the  brute  would  be  safe  to  stop  and  drink,  whether 
wounded  or  not,  before  he  entered  the  jungle. 
Another  advantage  I  had  over  my  companions  was 
that,  as  in  the  East,  when  the  day  has  broken  the 
broad  light  bursts  forth  almost  immediately,  it  was 
pretty  certain  that  by  the  time  the  tiger  reached 
me,  there  would  be  daylight  enough  for  me  to  take 
a  steady  shot  at  him. 

Waiting  in  the  dark,  with  nobody  but  two  sleepy 
natives  to  talk  to,  and  not  able  to  smoke  in  case 
the  smell  might  turn  back  the  game,  is  not  a  cheer¬ 
ful  way  of  passing  the  time.  I  knew  that  I  should 
have  to  wait  at  least  an  hour,  and  it  might  be  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two.  I  felt  sleepv,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  verj'  damp  indeed.  With  me  was 
the  mahout  who  guided  the  elephant,  and  a  syce, 
or  horse-keeper,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  to 
look  after  my  guns  and  ammunition. 

This  man,  to  whom,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  I 
owed  my  life  that  day,  was  not  an  Hindoostunee  by 
race,  although  bom  in  India.  Ilis  own  account  of 
himself -(and  I  believe  it  was  perfectly  true)  and 
his  parentage  was  as  follows :  His  father  was  a  pure 
bora  Seedee,  or  African,  from  the  coast  opposite 
Aden,  who  had  by  some  means  or  other  come  to 
Bombay,  and  thence  worked  his  way  up  to  Gwalior, 
where  he  had  taken  service  as  horse-keeper  with 
the  Rajah  of  that  place.  Like  the  rest  of  his  race 
he  was  a  strict  Mahometan,  and  on  one  occasion 
hatl  left  his  master  for  a  few  months  in  order  to 
perform  the  Ha<lze,  or  julgrimase  to  Mecca.  On 
nis  return  thence  he  had  visited  his  own  country, 
and  from  thence  brought  with  him  to  Upper  India 
a  bride  of  his  own  race.  The  eldest  offspring  of 
this  union  was  my  syce,  Abdallah,  who  although 
speaking  Ilindoostanee  exactly  like  a  native  of  tje 
country,  had  the  curly  hair,  the  snub  nose,  the  thick 
lips,  and  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  a  decided 
African.  A  more  faithftil,  or  a  braver  fellow  never 
lived.  •  He  had  come  into  my  service,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  very  often  in  India,  with  an  Arab  horse  that  I 
had  bought  from  George  Brown,  the  celebrated 
sportsman  who  was  so  long  Judge  at  Mozufleraug- 
gur.  Brown  offered  to  keep  Abdallah  when  he 
sold  me  “  Gas-lights,”  and  of  course  could  afford  to 
pay  the  man  higher  wages  than  he  was  ever  likely 
to  receive  from  the  subaltern  of  a  line  regiment. 
Besides,  in  India,  the  position  of  the  master  is  in  a 
great  measure  reflected  on  his  servants,  and  the 
syce  of  a  Judge  Sahib  Bahadoor,  to  whom  even  the 
greatest  of  natives  pay  the  most  unbounded  respect, 
18  in  a  very  different  position  —  in  the  “  society  ” 
he  frequents  —  from  the  same  servant  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  infantrj'  sub.  But  Abdallah 
would  not  leave  his  horse.  Where  that  animal 


went  he  would  go,  and  although  he  had  no  fault 
whatever  to  find  with  his  old  master,  he  preferred 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  “  Gas-lights,”  and  at  the 
time  I  write  of  he  had  been  in  my  service  about 
two  j  ears.  Of  course,  after  the  custom  of  the  East, 
he  did  nothing  for  me  except  look  after  his  horse, 
except  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  when  there 
might  be  danger  to  be  met  with.  Moreover,  Ab¬ 
dallah  was  a  sportsman  at  heart.  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  out  intent  on  a  shooting  expedition, 
and  could  not  only  handle  a  smooth-bore  well,  but 
was  no  mean  shot  with  a  rifle. 

I  had  been  about  an  hour  at  my  station,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  .strict  injunctions  given  me  by 
Neld  when  we  parted,  I  had  managed  to  smoke  a 
couple  of  Manilla  cheroots,  when  Abdallah,  who 
was  sitting  behind  me  on  the  howdah,  touched  mj- 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  east.  There  was  just  visi¬ 
ble  in  that  direction  a  faint  glimmer  of  light,  which, 
however,  began  to  get  wider  and  redder  every  mo¬ 
ment.  Just  then  I  experienced  the  cold  shiver 
which  seems  always  to  run  through  one’s  blood  at 
dawn  in  India,  and  asking  my  henchman  for  the 
brandy-flask,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  pull  at 
it,  when,  bang  1  bang  !  I  could  hear  the  report  of  a 
double  shot,  which  sounded  as  loud  as  a  small 
piece  of  cannon  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  morning. 
I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  fired  them  myself  that 
it  was  Neld’s  two-ounce  rifle  that  had  spoken,  and 
somehow  1  felt  that  he  had  done  what  he  very 
seldom  did,  —  had  fired  in  vain.  The  shots  —  and 
it  turned  out  that  my  reasoning  was  correct— had 
followed  so  quick  upon  each  other  that  it  was  very 
evident  the  first  had  not  taken  effect;  and  had 
the  second  done  so,  I  felt  sure  that  thi-re  would 
have  been  a  third.  However,  there  was  notliing  to 
do  but  to  wait,  and,  sure  enough,  in  about  five 
minutes  I  saw  the  tiger  emerge  from  the  ravine  at 
tlie  very  spot  which  I  had  been  set  to  watch. 

I  allowed  him  to  get  fairly  on  the  edge  of  the 
nullah,  when,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards,  he 
presented  a  beautiful  shot,  showing  his  whole  side- 
length  to  me,  and  with  the  horizon  for  a  back¬ 
ground.  In  fact,  it  was  a  shot  that  no  man  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  name  of  sportsman  could  have  missed. 
I  sighted  my  two-ounce  rifle  for  sixty  yards,  and 
resting  the  weapon  on  the  edge  of  the  howdah, 
knelt  down  and  took  a  pot-shot  at  him,  aiming  just 
behind  the  shoulder.  Had  the  brute  not  moved,  he 
would,  as  the  Americans  say,  have  “  fallen  in  his 
tracks.”  But  just  as  I  pulled  the  trigger,  he  made 
a  step  forward,  and  although  I  heard  the  “  thud  ” 
of  the  ball  most  distinctly,  I  could  see  that,  although 
badly  wounded,  he  was  not  killed.  His  roar  of 
rage  and  pain  was  something  fearful  to  hear.  He 
turned  to  find  out  where  the  shot  had  come  from, 
and  as  the  damp  of  the  morning  had  prevented  the 
smoke  of  my  rifle  from  rising,  he  at  once  charged 
towards  us.  But  I  could  see  that  my  ball  had  hit 
him  in  the  spine,  and  that  his  hind  legs  were  per¬ 
fectly  useless.  However,  the  brute  was  still  game, 
and  kept  moving  towards  us,  roaring  and  tearing 
the  earth  with  rage  as  he  went.  I  intended  to 
allow  him  to  come  within  a  dozen  yards  before  I 
finished  him  off  by  a  pot-shot,  when  the  brute  of  an 
elephant  on  which  we  were  riding  turned  tail,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  mahout  could  do,  fled  over  the 

Klain  with  us  on  his  back,  and  put  at  least  a  mile 
etween  the  tiger  and  oiu-selves  nefore  he  could  be 
stopped. 

Presently,  however,  we  got  the  animal  to  return, 
and  as  he  seemed  now  convinced  that  the  tiger  was 
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no  more  to  be  seen,  he  went  to  the  verj-  spot  where 
1  had  fired  at  tlie  same.  The  animal  was  certainly 
gone,  but  the  trail,  or  “  pu",”  was  so  plain  that  a 
child  might  read  it.  The  tiger  had  evidently  been 
very  har^  hit,  and  one  could  trace  quite  plainly  in 
the  sand  that  lus  fore  feet  did  their  work  properly, 
but  that  the  hind  ones  overlapped  each  other,  and 
must  have  moved  as  if  the  brute  had  St.  Vitus’s 
dance.  Here  and  there  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  had  again  proceeded  onwards. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  be  far  ofiT,  and 
this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  our  ele¬ 
phant,  who  would  not  move  an  inch  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot. 

Knowing  that  the  tiger  was  dying,  and  anxious 
to  prove  to  Neld  and  Bland  that  I  really  had  killed 
the  brute,  I  dismounted  troin  the  howdah  and 
entered  the  thick  brushwood,  along  which,  until  we 
reached  a  couple  of  miles  into  the  forest,  we  could 
trace  the  animal  by  various  marks.  Abdallah,  who 
was  quite  as  eager  as  myself  for  sport,  had  stripped 
off  all  his  gai'inents  except  a  waistband,  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  my  second  gun,  close  behind  me.  Tlie 
more  we  advanced  into  the  forest  the  larger  the 
trees  became,  and  the  more  open  the  underwood. 
The  ti’ail  of  the  tiger  we  lost  and  found,  and  lost 
and  found  again,  but  at  last  could  only  make  out 
that  tlie  animal  had  doubled  back  again.  This 
puzzled  us  very  much,  for  a  wounded  tiger  invaria- 
nly  goes  direct  to  his  lair,  and  never  attempts  to 
deceive  his  pursuers.  Fairly  tired  out,  I  sat  down 
to  smoke  a  cheroot,  and  consult  with  Abdallah  as 
to  what  we  had  best  do. 

Jly  henchman,  who  had  somehow  picked  up  the 
science  of  sporting,  was  of  opinion  that  something 
must  have  headed  the  tiger.  And  yet  what  was 
there  —  unless,  which  was  very  unlikely,  for  we 
should  certainly  have  heard  of  it,  any  other  party 
of  sportsmen  was  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  frighten 
a  tiger,  who  is  certainly  the  lord  of  the  forest  in  the 
jungles  where  no  bison  are  to  be  found.  Abdallah 
persisted  in  his  opinion  that  the  tiger  had  been 
headed  or  frightened  back,  and  as  we  sat  talking 
over  the  matter,  a  faint  noise  some  distanee  off 
reached  me. 

Abdallah  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been 
electrified,  ana  then  flung  himself  flat  on  the  ground, 
with  his  car  close  to  the  e.arth,  whilst  I,  who  had 
hardly  heard  what  had  surprised  him  so  much,  and 
had  taken  it  for  the  screech  of  some  forest  bird,  re¬ 
garded  liiin  with  no  small  astonishment.  In  less 
than  a  minute  he  was  up  again,  his  face  fairly  beam¬ 
ing  witli  delight  and  excitement. 

“  Sahib,”  he  whispered,  as  if  afraid  that  even  the 
trees  would  overhear  him,  —  “  Sahib,  your  luck  is 
great  to-day.  Inshalla,  we  shall  return  to  the  tents, 
and  be  able  to  show  Neld  Saliib  and  Bland  Sahih 
that  we  have  killed  something  greater  than  tigers. 
You  heard  that  sound  just  now  ?  It  is  ten  years 
since  I  heard  it  last,  when  I  went  with  Judge  Brown 
Sahib  to  the  great  jungle  of  Canara.  But  I  thought 
I  knew  it  again,  and  since  I  put  my  cai'  to  the  earth, 
I  am  certain.  Sahib,  there  is  a  herd  of  elephants 
in  the  forest,  and  you  will  see  them  very  snortly. 
They  are  coining  this  way  slowlv,  and  are  grazing 
as  they  come.  Inshalla,  your  riffe  shall  make  some 
of  them  eat  dirt  before  the  day  is  over.  Listen, 
Sahib,  as  I  did  just  now  ;  lie  down,  and  put  your 
ear  to  the  earth.” 

I  did  so,  and  could  distinctly  hear  the  movements 
of  several  very  large  and  heavy  animals.  Tliey 
were  coining  towards  us,  but  slowly,  and  pausing 


often  as  they  came.  Presently  I  heard  again,  and 
once  yet  more  distinctly,  the  shrill  cry  w^ch  had 
first  made  Abdallah  start  up.  As  I  lay  listening 
with  my  ear  to  the  earth,  the  huge  brutes  seemed 
to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  At  last  Abdallah 
touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  pointed  to  the  forked 
branch  of  a  banian  tree,  on  which  I  mounted,  my 
companion  motioning  me  not  to  go  too  high  on  the 
tree.  Here  I  at  once  perceived,  about  Ibrty  yards 
in  front  of  me,  but  still  half  hid  hy  the  forest,  a 
very  sea  of  black  blacks,  indicating  that  the  herd 
must  be  very  large  indeed.  One  old  patriarch  of 
a  bull,  very  light-colored  about  the  head,  and  of 
enormous  size  in  the  ears,  stood  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  me.  His  was  the  only  head  I  could  see 
out  of  the  whole  lot,  and  as  he  stood  calmly  looking 
at  me  with  his  mild  eye,  I  almost  felt  that  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  fire  at  him.  However,  there  was 
little  time  for  reflection.  I  had  never  shot  an  ele¬ 
phant  before,  but  knew  that  the  only  vulnerable 
spots  of  his  whole  body  are  just  above  where  the 
trunk  joins  the  head,  and  the  eye.  The  latter  is  so 
small  that  it  dues  not  afford  much  of  a  mark,  but 
still  it  was  somethin"  at  which  to  aim.  Acting  by 
Abdallah’s  whispered  advice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  one  well  practised  in  that  sport,  I  crept  up 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  elephant,  and  then, 
taking  great  care  to  keep  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be¬ 
tween  us,  I  whistled.  The  brute  moved  his  head 
round  as  if  to  catch  the  sound  better,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  a  two-ounce  ball  was  sent  crashing  through 
his  eye  into  the  brain.  He  reeled  and  toppled 
over  like  a  falling  tower,  and  came  down  with 
a  crash  that  shook  the  very  earth  on  which  I 
stood.  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasure  of  that 
moment.  I  quite  forgot  the  rest  of  the  immense 
herd  that  surrounded  me  on  three  sides,  and  it  was 
only  when  Abdallah  almost  pulled  me  by  force  be¬ 
hind  a  tree,  and  I  got  out  of  the  way  of  a  female 
that  would  certainly  have  crushed  me  to  death,  and, 
as  it  was,  my  danger  was  not  half  over. 

Abdallah  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  and  I 
had  barely  time  to  interpose  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  stem  of  the  tree  between  myself  and  the  quarter 
whence  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  when  the 
whole  herd  seemed  to  be  on  us.  The  jungle  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  here 
and  there  the  backs  and  heads  of  the  monsters,  but 
these  were  qiute  enough  to  convince  me  that  enor¬ 
mous  as  was  the  male  elephant  I  had  killed,  he  was 
by  no  means  the  largest  of  his  fellows. 

They  passed  us  in  Indian  file,  crashing  through 
the  tangled  underwood,  and  brushing  aside  the 
largest  branches  of  trees,  much  the  same  as  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog  would  walk  through  a  field  of  wheat. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  other  of  the  herd  would 
raise  their  trunks  and  utter  the  short  scream  which 
is  so  certain  an  indication  of  anger.  As  near  as  I 
could  judge  there  must  have  been  quite  eighteen  or 
twenty  oi"  these  enormous  bnites  that  passed  us, 
and  the  feeling  was  not  pleasant  that  the  least 
exposure  of  my  person  would  have  brought  them 
down  upon  me.  Abdallah  had  vanished,  but  I  felt 
sure  he  had  not  abandoned  me,  and  was  not  far  off. 
Presently,  when  the  herd  had  passed,  my  faithful 
follower  came  down  from  a  high  tree,  and  I  could 
see  by  his  face  that  he  thought  our  position  one 
which  was  still  full  of  danger.  He  had  seen  plenty 
of  elephants  and  of  elephant  shooting  in  Southern 
India ;  whereas  to  me  the  sport  was  perfectly  new. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  look  of  dismay  when  I  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  at  once  proceed  to  cut  out  the 
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enormous  tusks  of  the  dead  elephant.  “  No,  Sahib, 
no,”  he  exclmmed.  “  Other  hattie  too  much  quickly 
come  back,  smell  him  dead  brother,  see  master,  and 
stampcc,  siampee  master  and  Abdallah  dead.”  In 
short,  he  very  quickly  made  me  understand,  partly 
in  his  broken  Englisli,  partly  in  Hindoostanee,  and 
partly  by  signs,  that  if  we  valued  our  lives  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  make  haste  and  get  away 
from  the  place  before  the  herd  came  back. 

The  sagacity  of  the  elephant  is  wonderfiil,  as 
even  the  most  superficial  readers  of  natural  history 
know.  But  I  had  no  idea  until  Abdallah  explained 
to  me,  and  what  I  afterwards  found  out  —  near¬ 
ly  at  the  cost  of  my  own  life  —  was  true,  that  this 
animal’s  instinct  is  so  near  akin  to  reason.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  we  first  heard  the  ele- 
hants,  what  little  wind  there  was,  hapjiened  to  bo 
lowing /row  them  towards  us.  Tlie  conse<iuence 
of  this  was,  that  we  were  able  to  get  near  tliem, 
and  to  kill  one  of  their  number.  They  were  quite 
aware  that  they  had  lost  a  companion,  but  owing  to 
their  being  to  windward,  could  neither  make  out 
by  the  scent  where  the  dead  body  was,  or  where 
the  enemy  that  had  killed  him  could  be  found. 
The  object  tliey  had  in  view,  as  Abdallah  ex¬ 
plained  to  me,  in  rushing  past  us  in  Indian  file,  was 
to  take  what  sailors  would  call  a  good  oiling,  and 
then  beat  up  wind  to  find  out  where  the  slaver 
of  their  brother  elephant  could  be  found.  This 
se.arch,  Abdallah  said,  —  and  his  words  [jroved 
perfectly  true,  —  would  be  conducted  in  an  extended 
line,  and  unless  we  could  get  out  of  the  jungle,  or 
at  any  rate  out  of  their  line  of  search  before  they 
came  to  where  we  were,  it  would  most  likely  Ikre 
badly  with  us. 

But  what  about  the  dead  elephant?  I  asked, 
for  I  was  loath  to  leave  such  splendid  trophies  as 
his  tusks  behind.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way  they 
would  authenticate  the  story  respecting  my  sjKirt 
that  day,  nor  of  the  incredulity  with  which  Bland 
and  Neld  would  listen  to  my  tale,  if  I  brought  home 
nothing  to  verify  what  I  said,  the  tusks,  I  felt  suie, 
were  of  considerable  value  for  the  ivory.  Abdal¬ 
lah,  however,  was  resolute.  All  1  could  get  him  to 
do  was  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  Imite,  and  to  prom¬ 
ise  that  he  would  “  plenty  make  mark  on  tree,” 
meaning  that  he  would  here  and  there  blaze  the 
trees  we  passed,  so  as  to  find  his  way  back  again 
on  some  future  occasion,  and  then  to  recover  the 
tusk. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  iny  follower  was  in 
the  right,  and  that  the  herd  was  returning  on  their 
expedition.  Alxlallah  stooped  down  with  his  ear 
close  to  the  earth,  and  made  me  a  sign  to  do  the 
same.  I  could  then  di.stinctly  hear  tlie  leisurely 
tramp  of  the  herd,  their  occasional  screams,  and 
their  continued  breaking  down  of  trees.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  outflank  them  and  get  beyond  the  end 
of  their  line  before  they  were  near  enough  to  smell 
us.  Consequently,  as  they  came  slowly  towarfls 
us  from  the  west,  their  line  extending  north  and 
south,  we  kept  c-dging  away  towards  the  north,  and 
try  ing  to  pass  beyond  the  north  end  of  their  line 
before  they  reached  us. 

Unfortunately  our  progress  was  slow.  To  the 
north  of  where  we  were  was  the  nearest  e<lge  of 
the  jungle,  but  the  brushwood,  the  roots  of  tree's, 
the  grass,  and  tlie  hundreds  of  strong  creepers  that 
twist  from  stem  to  stem  in  every  Indian  forest, 
were  so  very  thick  that  they  caused  us  to  stumble 
at  every  secoml  rte)).  My  follower  was  'not  inucli 
iinjteded  by  his  clothes,  for  ho  had  nothing  on  him 


except  a  cloth  round  his  loins  ;  but  I  was  hindered, 
and  stopped,  and  my  clothes  tom  every  moment 
Thus  as  we  progressed  slowly  in  one  direction, 
whilst  the  elejAants  were  evidently  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  us  from  the  other,  oiu-  |)Osilion  was 
getting  more  and  more  dangerous.  So  long  as  we 
kept  a  certain  distance  from  the  line,  the  brutes 
would  hardly  be  able  to  discover  us  bv  the  smell, 
keen  as  is  tfieir  scent.  Very  fortunately  too  for  us, 
what  little  wind  there  was  nearly  died  out,  so  that 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  it  had  been 
an  hour  previously  for  the  brates  to  discover  us. 
But,  as  Al)dallah  said  when  he  heard  their  screams, 
they  were  fully  aware  that  some  enemy  or  other 
was  at  hand,  and  they  were  bent  ujxjn  finding  out 
who  the  enemy  was.  More  than  once  I  urged  Ab¬ 
dallah  to  make  the  best  use  he  -could  of  his  legs, 
and  leave  me  to  shift  for  myself.  But  this  he  flatly 
refused  to  do.  “  \Vhat  I  say  s’jkjsc  Bland  Sahib 
and  Neld  Saliib  ask,  Where  yomr  master  ?  ’  ”  was 
the  only  resimnse  I  could  get  out  of  him. 

Presently  we  seemed  to  get  nearer  the  edge  of 
the  jungle,  fbr  the  light  between  the  trees  became 
plainer  and  plainer.  If  we  could  only  get  out  in 
the  open,  we  should  be  safe,  for  even  if  the  ele¬ 
phants  had  mn  they  would  hardly  have  followed  us 
out  of  the  forest.  But,  as  Abdallah,  who  from  time 
to  time  put  his  car  down  to  the  earth,  informed 
me,  the  elephants  were  evidently  getting  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  there  were  several  of  their  line 
that  outflanked  us  considerably.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  the  sounds  of  crashing  through  the  trees, 
some  of  the  herd  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards  on 
our  side,  whilst  the  edge  of  the  jungle  was  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  yanls  in  our  front.  .  Had  the 
ground  been  anything  like  ojmn  we  could  have 
easily  got  off  in  time,  but  we  were  fairly  pounded. 
In  front  of  us  lay  a  mass  of  thick  bmshwood,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  a  perfect  mass  of  creepers  and  twist¬ 
ed  plants ;  to  our  right  the  ground  seemed  still 
tliicker,  and  to  our  left  were  the  approaching  ele- 
pliauts.  Groon  we  could  not,  and,  as  Abdallah  said, 
the  only  thing  tbr.it  was  to  turn  back  and  climb  a 
high  banian-tree  we  had  left  Imhind  us.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  herd  was  getting 
nearer  and  nearer.  Abdallah  was  a  few  paces  in 
front  of  me,  and  had  already  commenced  to  climb, 
when  my  left  foot  and  right  arm  got  entangled  at 
the  same  time  in  one  of  those  eablc-like  cree])er8 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Indian  jungles.  I  hatl 
got  my  right  leg  over  a  prostrate  tree,  but  further 
I  could  not  move  without  help  from  some  one  else, 
and  Abdallah,  tliinking  I  was  close  behind  him, 
had  timned  round  the  tree  and  was  out  of  sight. 
'I'o  cry  out  to  him  would  have  only  brought  the 
elei>hants  upon  us  all  the  more  cmickly,  and  they 
were  getting  nearer  and  nearer.  Most  fortunately 
fbr  me  the  .si>ot  where  I  was  held,  as  in  a  vice,  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  banian-tree,  and  Uiis  must 
have  made  some  of  the  elejdiants  diverge  a  few  feet 
out  of  their  line.  Otherwise,  judging  frijm  what  I 
heard  of  their  movements,  one  of  the  brutes  must 
have  walked  right  upon  me,  and  mv  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  five  minutes’  piu'cliasc. 

Ihit  it  was  (jnly  when  the  danger  was  past  that  I 
knew  of  what  value  this  triendly  banian-tree  had 
been.  For  some  minutes — it  ap|)cared  an  age  to 
me  —  I  lay,  or  rather  sat  (I  should  have  been 
much  safer  if  I  could  have  lain  down),  exj)ecting 
every  moment  to  be  crushed  to  death,  and  unable 
to  move  either  h.nnd  or  foot.  Nearer  and  nearer 
e.'imc  the  elephants,  until  at  last  I  could  feel  the 
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wind  caused  by  tlio  uio\  in<;  of  their  great  Ixjdies 
through  tlie  aii‘.  ’^Fho  earth,  too,  seemed  to  shake 
as  they  came  nearer,  for  as  Abdallah  told  me  (he 
j  had  seen  tlicm  fhmi  the  tree  where  he  was  perched), 

I  there  were  not  less  than  a  dozen  large,  and  five 
j  or  six  small  elephants,  within  twenty  yards  of 

1  where  I  was  fixed  and  utterly  helpless.  A  cold 

sweat  burst  out  over  me,  and  although  I  had  often 
faced  deatli  in  uiany  ways,  it  seemed  that  all  my 
courage  gave  way.  I  could  feel  that  I  was  ghastly 
pale,  ^ly  lips  felt  ])archcd.  My  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still.  To  be  bound  and  helpless,  with  the 
certainty  of  a  cruel  end  betbre  one,  is  very  dif- 
I  fereut  trom  meeting  death  face  to  face,  and  fighting 
I  for  dear  life  with  what  energy  and  strength  you 
have.  I  thought  of  home,  of  ray  j)oor  mother  in 
England,  of  fiiends  I  should  see  no  more,  of  ray 
regiment,  of  the  chances  of  Abdallah  escaj)ing,  of 
the  inii)robability  of  it  l)eing  known  how  I  had 
come  by  my  end,  in  the  event  that  my  follower 
should  die,  —  all  these  among  many  more  tilings 
assed  through  my  brain,  as  I  felt  how  utterly 
opeless  was  mv  situation.  My  double-barrelled 
rilte  was  on  my  left  hand,  but  I  could  uot  use  it  — 
could  not  get  my  right  hand  to  where  my  left  was. 
Had  I  been  bound  by  ropes  to  the  stake,  I  could 
not  have  licen  more  effectually  hindered  tiom  hel])- 
in»  myself  in  the  very  Ica^. 

Fortunately  it  did  uot  last  long.  The  last  thing 
I  can  recollect  was  hearing  an  elephant  crash 
through  the  underwcxid  within  a  lew  feet  of  me, 
and  1  must  then  have  fainted.  Wlien  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  loose  from  the  creepers,  and  Abdallah 
who  had  evidently  cut  them  away  with  my  hunting- 
knife,  was  pouring  some  brandy  from  my  flask  down 
my  tlraoat.  There  was  not  an  elephant  to  be  seen 
or  heard.  Abdallah  told  me  that  it  was  only  when 
he  had  got  some  way  up  the  ti'cc  that  he  found  I  was 
nut  with  liim,  and  felt  sure  I  had  got  behind  or  into 
another  part  of  tlie  same  tree.  He  did  not  like  to 
call  to  me,  for  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  do  so. 
When  the  eleph.ants  had  passed  him  a  little  some¬ 
thing  seemed,  to  have  scared  them,  and  he  could 
hear  them  making  off  towards  the  interior  of  the 
jungle  much  faster  than  they  came,  screaming  as 
they  went.  He  then  searched  for  me*,  and  di.-^cov- 
ered  me  not  four  feet  from  where  the  largest  of  the 
herd  hail  passed.  I  was  in  a  dead  faint,  with  my 
heaifhangmg  down,  and  as  the  ])Oor  fellow  expressed 
himself,  it  was  “  plenty  much  time  ”  Ixdbi-e  he 
could  bring  me  to  my  senses. 

Now  that  the  danger  was  past,  we  became  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  wliat  it  was  that  had  frightened  the 
elephants,  and  Abdallah  went  beating  about  here 
aim  there,  whilst  I  sat  still  smoking  a  cheroot, 

J  and  silently  thanking  God  Ibr  having  delivered  me 
I  from  so  great  a  danger.  Presently  there  was  a 
I  shout  of  triumph  from  Abdallah  and  then  another 
I  calling  me  from  about  fifty  yards  off  to  emme  to 
him. 

I  In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet,  and  when  I 
I  reached  the  man  fouud  him  dancing  a  sort  of  war- 
I  dance,  whilst  in  front  of  him,  under  a  big  bush, 
I  where  it  had  evidently  crept  to  die,  lay  the  tiger 
I  I  had  shot  almut  two  hours  before.  Thus  to  come 
I  upon  the  body  of  what  I  feared  had  been  lost  tbr- 
!  ever,  was  au  immense  piece  of  luck,  aud  I  wras  not 
the  least  surprised  that  Abdallah  felt  rejoiced  at 
I  fiudiug  it. 

I  But  it  was  high  time  to  return  to  camp.  Now 
I  that  the  excitemeut  was  over,  there  came  upon  me 
I  a  kind  of'  reaction  which  was  most  painful.  I  felt 


hardly  able  to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  and  no 
wonder.  With  the  exception  of  a  cup  of  coffee  be¬ 
fore  daybreak,  I  had-  tasted  nothing  since  the  day 
before.  My  clothes  were  almost  torn  off  my  back, 
and  1  was  bruised  and  cut  by  stones  in  many 
laces.  However,  1  took  care  to  make  Abdallah 
laze  the  trees  as  wc  went  along,  and  promised 
him  a  backshee.sh  of  a  hundred  rupees  (£  10)  for 
his  day’s  conduct.  Tlie  elephant  from  whose  back 
I  bad  shot  the  tiger  was  fortunately  found  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  sjiot  where  we  had  left  him,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  lus  driver  would  have  kept  him 
tliere  a  week  if  I  had  uot  returned.  By  the  time 
we  reached  our  tents  it  was  considerably  past  noon, . 
and  never  did  bath,  clean  clothes,  and  breakfast 
appear  more  grateful  to  famished  sportsman  than 
they  did  to  me  tliat  day.  At  first  Bland  and  Neld 
would  not  believe  a  word  of  what  1  told  them 
either  about  the  tigtT  or  the  elephant.  When  I 
showed  them  the  fresh-cut-off  tail  of  the  latter,  and 
Abdallali,  on  being  cross-examined,  corroborated 
every  word  I  said,  their  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds.  To  think  that  a  herd  of  elephants  should 
have  come  so  far  from  their  usual  haunts,  and  that 
two  of  the  most  experienced  sportsmen  in  the 
Northwest  Provinces  should  have  been  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  them  and  not  even  know  of  their 
presence  was  most  annoying,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  my  companions 
would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  had 
my  success  on  that  day. 

A  long  sleep  —  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  which 
had  been  iirecedod  by  a  bath  and  a  thorough 
change  of  clothes  —  made  me  feel  another  man. 

Shortly  before  sunset  the  villagers  we  had  sent 
out  with  one  of  Bland’s  jicons  to  bring  in  the  skin  of 
the  tiger,  aud  the  tusks  and  skull  of  the  elephant,  re¬ 
turned  to  camp,  aud  many  were  the  congratulations 
I  received  when  the  size  of  these  trophies  was  seen. 
The  tusks  I  sold  some  months  later  for  a  round  sum 
in  rupees ;  and  the  tiger-skin  was  the  carpet  of  my 
tent  in  India,  afterwards  of  iry  ban-ack-room  in 
England,  and  now  that  I  have  given  up  soldiering, 
does  the  same  duty  in  my  study,  reiiunding  me  of 
the  first  and  last  day  of  elephant  shooting  I  ever 
enjoyed. 


USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Eveuy  clever  young  man,  1  believe,  passes 
through  a  stage  extravagant  ambition.  He 
keeps  his  day-dreams  to  bimselt'  if  he  has  either 
common  sense  or  modesty ;  but  at  moments  —  and 
verj  pleasant  moincntj>  they  are  —  he  sees  himself 
enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  world,  revo- 
lutiouizing  systems  of  thought,  embodying  the 
aspirations  of  maukiud  in  undyiug  vei-se,  or  scat¬ 
tering  plenty  through  a  smiling  l^d,  and  reading 
his  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes.  It  is  well  ifj  when 
those  dreams  dissolve  under  the  pressure  of  real 
work,  they  leave  him  content  with  die  modest 
share  glor}-  or  good  conscience  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  of  us.  W’hilst  they  last  the  youth  is 
frequently  troubled,  amongst  other  weaknesses,  by 
a  hankering  after  omniscience.  No  bounded  field 
of  knowledge  satisfies  his  buoyant  sense  of  unused 
power;  he  is  ready  to  plunge  into  scientific  re- 
searclies,  to  study  universal  history,  to  be  a  pro¬ 
found  theologian  and  metaphysician,  to  be  familiar 
with  law  and  politics,  and  to  soften  his  severer 
studies  by  an  accurate  acqu^tance  with  poetiy  and 
the  fine'  arts.  It  is  an  act  of  bitter  self-denial 
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when  he  first  forces  himself  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  .human  intellect  is  limited,  and  that  the 
essential  condition  of  utility  in  this  world  is  to 
restrict  one’s  self  to  a  narrow  field  of  labor.  All 
knowledge  is  too  vast  a  province  for  any  one  in 
these  days;  we  must  be  content  to  work  in  the 
confidence  that  our  energies  will  be  supplemented 
by  those  of  our  fellow-laborers,  and  be  satisfied  if 
we  have  done  any  real  service,  however  humble, 
towards  helping  on  the  improvement  of  the  world. 
In  time  it  becomes  a  positive  source  of  pleasure  to 
reflect  upon  the  vast  nelds  of  thought  in  which  we 
are  never  called  to  exert  ourselves.  I  have  heard 
a  man  of  great  ability  express  a  sense  of  humilia¬ 
tion  on  walking  through  one  of  tlie  Universal  Ex¬ 
hibitions  ;  at  every  step,  he  said,  he  met  something 
which  painfully  reminded  him  of  his  own  ignorance, 
and  brought  vividly  before  his  mind  the  narrow  lim¬ 
its  of  his  knowledge.  I  confess  that  the  eflect  upon 
me  is  very  different.  I  have  walked  through  acres 
of  textile  fabrics,  miles  of  ingenious  machinery,  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  yards  of  painting,  vast  accu¬ 
mulations  of  all  the  countless  products  of  human 
ingenuity,  and  silently  given  thanks  at  every  step. 
Here,  I  have  exclaimed,  is  yet  one  more  branch  of 
knowledge  on  which  I  am,  and  shall  always  re¬ 
main,  hopelessly,  profoundly,  and  contentedly  igno¬ 
rant.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  steam-engine:  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  how  it  is  made,  or 
what  conditions  are  necessary'  fur  its  success.  If, 
lyr  some  reversion  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
the  tide  of  time  would  flow  back  with  me,  and 
set  me  down,  say  in  the  fifteenth  century,  I 
could  not  convey  the  slightest  information  to  the 
curious  people  who  would  doubtless  flock  round 
me.  Somehow  or  other,  I  would  say,  if  you  put 
water  into  a  boiler  and  light  a  fire  under  it,  and 
make  a  complicated  arrangement  of  wheels  and 
pistons,  the  thing  will  move,  and  carry  you  in  a 
couple  of  hours  from  London  to  Dover ;  but  if  you 
want  to  know  how  it  is  done  you  must  wait  for  two 
or  three  centuries.  It  is,  perh.aps,  wrong  to  rejoice 
at  not  knowing  something  which,  as  people  are 
always  saying  in  public  speeches,  ought  to  be  famil¬ 
iar  to  every  school-boy  of  fourteen ;  but  I  pity  that 
imaginary  school-boy,  and  rejoice  sincerely  that  so 
many  people  are  laboring  to  romovc  from  me  every 
necessity  of  investigating  the  matter  for  myself. 
In  the  ingenious  romance  of  Sandtbrd  and  Merton, 
a  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  and  a  carpenter,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  cast  away  on  a  savage  island ;  and  a 
moral  is  drawn  for  tlie  edification  of  youth  from  the 
fact  that  the  carpenter  is  much  more  valued  for 
his  power  of  making  baskets  than  the  gentleman 
for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  true 
inference  would,  of  course,  be  that  the  savages  were 
very  stupid  to  value  basket  -  making  more  than 
scholarship ;  and  it  is  a  main  advantage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  it  enables  some  classes  to  free  themselves 
from  mechanical  toil.  Yet,  though  we  no  longer 
share  the  delusion  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to 
the  superiority  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  all 
too  often  listen  to  exhortations  conceived  in  much 
the  same  spirit.  What  a  shame  it  is,  people 
exclaim,  that  we  go  through  life  knowing  nothing 
of  the  most  ordinary  processes  that  are  going  on 
around  us.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  I  always  reply 
to  myself,  that  I  can  get  on  perfectly  well  without 
knowing  how  to  plough,  or  to  make  my  coats,  or  to 
cook  my  dinner,  far  less  to  make  an  electric  tele¬ 
graph.  “  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 
where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  ”  He  was  an  im- 


possibilitv,  and  that  circumstance  must  have  been  a 
decided  drawback  to  the  state  of  society  in  Para¬ 
dise. 

So  far,  my  confession  may,  jierhaps,  be  regarded 
with  indulgence.  One  may  take  a  certain  epicu¬ 
rean  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  vast  fields  of 
knowledge  which  one  is  never  destined  to  tread, 
and  )'et  feel  gratitude  tor  those  who  consent  to 
explore  them.  I  may  hug  myself  on  my  ignorance, 
and  feel  no  grudge  against  the  knowing  part  of 
mankind.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  go  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  than  this.  There  is  something  depress¬ 
ing  in  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  facts  wliich  is 
going  on  all  round  us.  Tliere  is  a  loss,  as  well  as 
a  gain,  in  the  results  of  all  tliis  amazing  industry. 
We  cannot  but  envy  the  great  men  of  old  days  wlio 
could  be  at  once  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  and 
philosophers,  and  artists,  and  regret  that  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  difficult  to  be  anything  but  an  infin¬ 
itesimal  wheel  in  a  machinery  of  boundless  compli¬ 
cation.  All  the  societies  for  the  aciiuisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  which  spread  and  flourish  around 
us,  seem  at  times  to  be  hostile  to  a  genuine  culti¬ 
vation.  We  are  aghast  at  the  enormous  quantity 
of  things  with  which  it  is  possible,  and  sometimes 
necessar}',  to  be  acquainted.  Undoubtedly  all 
such  societies  —  not  including  the  Social  Science 
Association  —  have  their  uses.  We  laugh  at  them, 
and  protest  against  them,  and  end  by  admitting 
that  they  do  good  service  in  their  way.  Yet  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  there  will  soon  be  room  for 
another  society,  which  might  be  called  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Useless  Knowledge,  —  not 
so  much  as  a  direct  opponent,  but  as  a  necessary  cor¬ 
rective  to  the  energy  of  its  rivals.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  might  be  held  in  the  Reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Scholars  sometimes  lament,  or  affect  to  lament,  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  yet  I  cannot 
help  fancying  that  they  are  occasionally  laughing  in 
their  sleeves ;  and  that,  if  it  depended  upon  a  word, 
they  would  hesitate  before  tumbling  out  upon  the 
world  those  masses  of  manuscripts  which  are,  for¬ 
tunately  or  otherwise,  beyond  our  reach  forever. 
Consider  the^  countless  volumes  which  encumber 
the  world,  and  daunt  all  but  the  most  energetic 
students,  and  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  an¬ 
cient  literature  now  in  existence ;  multiply  them  in 
proportion  of  the  remnant  to  the  mass  which  once 
existed,  and  ask  whether,  by  this  time,  we  should 
not  have  been  forced  to  do  some  burning  on  our 
own  account.  The  British  Museum  itself  always 
gives  me  a  melancholy  sensation.  Suppose  that 
any  one  should  read  industriously  for  tt*n  hours  a 
day,  he  might,  we  will  suppose,  assimilate  two  or 
three  average  volumes  in  the  time,  —  assuming  that 
he  has  previously  acquired  the  sciences  requisite 
for  their  due  understanding.  Even  so,  many  single 
volumes  would  take  months  rather  than  days  of  la¬ 
bor.  Let  us  admit,  however,  that  in  a  year  he  has 
thoroughly  digested  a  thousand  volumes.  In  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  labor  at  this  rate  he  would 
have  got  through  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  huge 
stores  of  literature  which  crush  the  shelves  of  that 
enormous  collection.  He  would  have  traversed  one 
region  of  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  and  would 
still  see  a  lioundless  expanse  extending  before  him. 
It  is  enough  to  damp  the  appetite  of  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  bookworm  to  think  of  the  liberal  provision 
made  for  his  consumption.  So  far,  however,  the 
employment  is  innocent  enough ;  the  most  indomi¬ 
table  of  literary  gluttons  feels  that  an  ample  feast 
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is  provided  for  him,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  gloat 
over  the  prospect.  He  may  even  bestow  upon  the 
world  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  publish  one  of 
thosi!  books  in  which  the  mere  list  of  authorities 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  sends  a  shiver  through  the 
reader’s  marrow,  —  especially  if  the  reader  is  una¬ 
ware  of  the  display  which  may  be  cheaply  made  by 
the  help  of  a  few  skilfully  manipulated  books  of 
reference.  But  there  is  a  more  painful  conclusion 
behind.  Let  us  think,  for  example,  of  what  history 
is  rapidly  becoming.  Formerly,  a  man  might  be 
content  if  he  dashed  through  a  few  centuries  in  as 
many  pleasantly  written  octavo  volumes,  remem¬ 
bered  a  short  list  of  dates  of  royal  accessions  and 
battles,  and  some  of  the  floating  anecdotes  which 
have  become  proverbial.  Now  it  takes  as  long  to 
write  history  as  to  live  it.  Lortl  Macaulay  began 
swimmingly,  and  took  us  through  some  thirty  years 
in  a  couple  of  delightful  volumes ;  but,  as  lie  con¬ 
tinued,  ms  plan  expanded,  and  it  became  evident 
that,  if  he  had  happily  lieen  spared  to  complete  his 
original  plan,  he  must  have  lived  a  century  longer, 
and  would  have  found  that  materials  were  accumu¬ 
lating  fastcT  than  he  could  write  down  the  results. 
The  ideal  history  seems  to  be  one  in  which  we  could 
trace  eventhing  that  hapjiened  to  everylxidy,  and 
know  what  he  thought  about  it,  and  how  far  he 
was  right  or  wrong.  We  are  required  to  study  all 
the  State  papers  that  were  written,  to  follow  the 
details  of  every  negotiation,  to  form  an  opinion  of 
every  actor,  to  know  all  about  the  contemporarv  lit¬ 
erature,  and,  in  short,  to  be  as  familiar  with  all  the 
events  of  some  past  epoch  as  the  inhabitant  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Pedlington  with  the  gossip  of  his  charming  vil¬ 
lage.  If  the  plan  continues,  it  is  awful  to  think  of 
the  fate  of  historians  in  the  year  1969.  Tliey  will 
have  to  read  through  all  the  dailv,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  publications  of  tlie  peric^,  from  tlie 
lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  reports ;  to  study  all  the  blue-books  as 
conscientiously  as  a  newly  elected  M.  P. ;  to  read 
all  the  despatches  of  all  tlie  secretaries  of  state  and 
ambassadors,  and  everythin"  that  was  said  in  an¬ 
swer  to  them  or  about  them  by  observers  in  foreign 
countries ;  to  study  parish  registers,  and  law  reiwrts, 
and  tables  of  statistics ;  to  go  through  the  literature 
of  the  period,  from  ephemeral  novels  up  to  works 
on  metaphysics ;  to  ])lungc  into  masses  of  manu¬ 
script  letters  and  memoirs ;  and,  after  taking  in  this 
and  much  more,  to  digest  it  into  some  comprehen¬ 
sive  whole.  The  history  of  a  v6ar,  instead  of  being 
squeezed  into  a  paregrafih,  '"'^1  expand  Over  4  long 
series  of  folios.  The  materials  for  such  porten¬ 
tous  labors  are  lieing  conscientiously  preserved  and 
ranged  in  due  order  in  the  most  accessible  shape. 
Every  y)rivate  person  of  any  sense  has  a  periodical 
jail-delivery,  and  bums  the  heaps  of  correspond¬ 
ence  which  would  otherwise  make  our  houses  un¬ 
inhabitable,  and  choke  every  cupboard  and  availa¬ 
ble  receptacle.  The  nation,  so  far  from  imitating 
this  prudent  precaution,  preserves  ever}'  scrap  of 
paper  —  useless  rubbish  or  invaluable  document  — 
as  though  print  were  more  sacred  than  human  life. 
Are  we  not  laying  up  stores  of  knowledge  which 
will  go  far  to  drive  some  fiiturc  philosopher  mad  ? 
Would  not  such  a  society  as  I  have  mentioned  l)e 
discharging  a  useful  function  if  it  were  to  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy  some  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
waste-paper  which,  as  it  seems  without  hyperbole, 
the  world  itself  will  scarcely  be  able  to  contain? 

When  we  were  at  school,  history  was  surely  a 
pleasanter  thing.  We  did  not,  it  is  true,  know  so 


many  facts  as  are  now  considered  essential  to  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  If  we  complain  that  our  memories 
are  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  and  impatiently 
tax  our  I’emorseless  crammers  with  pedantrj-,  we 
are,  I  know,  sternly  reproved.  A  love  of  truth,  it 
is  said,  is  desirable  in  itself.  No  pauis  that  are  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  service  of  truth  are  superfluous ;  and 
truth  of  all  kinds  is  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and 
a  sufficient  reward  for  the  patient  inquirer.  The 
argument  surely  contbunds  two  very  different  things. 
It  is  not  a  question  between  tmth  and  fiction ;  but 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance.  There  are 
many  things  which  ought  simply  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  because  they  are  of  no"  real  use  to  any  hu¬ 
man  being,  and  are  so  much  dead-weight  on  the 
memory.  A  very  similar  confusion  is  constantly 
turning  up  in  disputes  about  art.  If  we  complain  of 
the  photographic  style  of  painting,  in  which  every 
trifle  is  conscientiously  imitated,  in  the  apparent  be¬ 
lief  that  our  eyes  are  microscopes,  we  are  taxed  with 
a  want  of  love  for  truth.  Truth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  ultimate  object  of  art  is  to  affect  our  imagi¬ 
nations,  not  to  record  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  facts.  Labor  bestowed  upon  subsidiaty'  objects 
is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  positively  weakens  the 
effect  by  distracting  our  minds.  It  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  that  whatever  is  represented  should 
represented  faithfully,  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
no  interest  for  us ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  as 
many  things  as  possible  should  be  represented. 
History,  in  the  same  way,  if  it  is  understood  to 
mean  an  account  of  everything  that  ever  happened, 
would  include  vast  masses  of  rubbish  that  ought  to 
be  left  to  unbroken  repose  in  the  dust-hole.  Dry¬ 
asdust  and  his  brethren  have  filled  libraries  with 
profoundly  learned  speculations,  and,  when  they 
did  not  abuse  each  other  like  pick[)ockets,  have 
kept  up  an  exchange  of  elaborate  compliment, 
which  the  poor  innocent  public  has  naturally  taken 
in  good  faith.  Who  wrote  the  letters  of  Junius  f 
Who  was  the  man  in  tlie  iron  mask  ?  Where  did 
Julius  Caesar  land  in  Britain  ?  To  these  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  questions  of  a  similar  kind,  many 

iicrsons  would  answer  simply,  “  We  don’t  care.” 
t  does  not  make  the  very  slightest  difference  in 
any  possible  way.  Somebody  wrote  Junius  who 
was  dead  and  buried  a  good  many  years  back,  and 
their  influence  on  jwlitics  was  just  the  same  whoever 
was  the  author.  The  simplest  plan  would  surely  be 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  naval  captain,  who 
makes  it  twelve  o’clock.  Let  ue  assume,  in  ftitnre. 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  writer ;  the  S.  S. 
U.  K.  would  bo  intrusted  with  the  destruction  of 
all  evidence  and  all  arguments  making  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction ;  the  future  historians  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  would  be  relieved  from  a  very 
thankless  task,  and  nobotly,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
would  be  one  penny  the  worse. 

In  the  same  way  I  would  decide,  once  for  all, 
that  Julius  Caesar  landed  (say)  at  Deal,  and  insist 
upon  the  question  being  finally  laid  on  the  shelf, 
and  antiquarians  turning  their  energies  to  some 
more  fruitful  field.  Such  disquisitions  have  had 
their  use,  like  the  pieces  of  imaginary  gold  for 
which  the  old  man  in  the  fable  advised  his  sons  to 
dig  in  the  vineyard.  They  have  incidentally  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  turning-over  of  original  authorities, 
and  thrown  light,  mion  more  important  inquiries. 
But  this  is  an  inducement  for  children :  we  are  old 
enough  to  know  what  is  really  valuable,  and  to  seek 
for  it  systematically  and  straightforwardly.  It  is 
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useful  to  give  boys  puzzles  to  exereise  their  arith¬ 
metical  talents;  but  when  they  grow  to  bo  real 
mathematicians  the  )>uzzle8  sink  to  their  pru{)Or 
place  as  mere  plavthings.  It  must  be  added,  too, 
though  here  I  comess  that  my  ground  is  logically 
weaker,  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  leads  one  to  j)refer  fiction  to 
truth.  Whilst  we  grow  doubly  anxious  to  investi¬ 
gate  useless  matters  of  fact,  we  remorselessly  sweep 
away  all  the  charming  fables  in  which  we  once  r»*- 
joiced.  To  say  nothing  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
of  King  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  of  all  the  pleasant 
heroes  who  had  the  one  fault,  and  that  fault  shared 
with  many  of  the  most  delightful  companions  of 
our  school-days,  of  having  never  existetl,  we  are  in 
real  danger  of  losing  all  our  villains.  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  are  being  changed  into  amiable  munarchs. 
Richard  III.  was  an  excellent  uncle,  who  spoilt  his 
nephews,  instead  of  smothering  them ;  ami  in  the 
wwds  of  the  jioet,  “  Never  a  nmnster  need  now  dt*- 
spair,  and  every  knave  has  a  chance.”  It  is  true 
that,  by  way  of  compensation,  some  excellent  char¬ 
acters  are  being  sadly  maided,  and  the  romance 
ruthlessly  strippi'd  off  our  ancient  idols.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  see  the  process  without  some  regret. 

All  visitors  to  Oxfonl  may  remember  the  gro- 
teMjue  heads,  covered  with  grime,  and  with  highly 
oomic  expressions,  |>roduced  bv  various  accidents  to 
tbeir  noses  and  cheeks,  which  used  to  stand  upon 
pedestals  round  the  theatre.  The  last  time  1  paid 
them  mv  respects,  I  was  shocked  to  observe  that 
they  had  bei-n  going  through  the  process  which  we 
facetiously  desc*riba  as  restoration.  Their  green 
visages  had  been  scraped,  chiselled,  and  filed  down, 
till  they  wore  a  most  irreproachable  and  insipid 
simper.  To  my  eyes  their  beauty  had  entirely  de¬ 
parted,  and  they  looked  the  noble  savage  of  fiction, 
dressed  up  in  a  black  coat  and  a  white  tie.  The 
process  deserves  imitation  in  one  respect ;  for  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  if,  instead  of  eri'cting  now 
monuments  to  recent  benefhetors  of  their  sjiecies, 
we  could  plane  down  some  of  the  old  ones  into  new 
forms,  and,  for  example,  convert  an  iiwly  old  Charles 
I.  into  a  bran-new  (Jeorge  III.  But  I  confess  that 
the  change  conveyed,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy 
mural  to  my  mind.  That  is  the  proces-s,  I  said 
to  niyselfj  through  which  all  our  dear  old  villains 
are  being  replaced  in  history.  The  ancient  imm- 
nments  are  lieing  scrupulously  resUwed,  which, 
in  official  language,  means  destroyed,  or  at  least 
flayed  alive.  Before  long  we  shall  not  have  a  vil¬ 
lain  to  quote  in  a  paragrajd!.  Every  old  hero,  who 
cut.  his  rivals’  throats,  strangled  his  wives,  and  mas¬ 
sacred  his  Subjects,  is  being  conveiied  into  a 
likeness  of  a  comfortable,  well-dressed  citizen,  witb 
everything  handsome  about  him.  It  does  them  no 
good,  and  deprives  us  of  a  great  deal  of  harmless 
amusement.  When  our  descendants  have  to  refer  to 
Robespierre,  instead  of  loading  him,  like  our  grand- 
fatliers,  with  every  epithet  that  indignation  and  ht)r- 
rur  could  suggest,  they  will  be  obliged  to  siieak  of 
him  as  that  amiable,  if  misguided  patriot,  wnose  ex¬ 
cellent  intentions  sometimes  led  him  into  measures 
which,  if  we  only  knew  what  they  were,  we  might 
possibly  condemu  from  our  improved  point  of  view, 
but  which  seem  to  have  lieen,  on  the  whole,  in  hai^ 
mony  witli  the  moral  code  of  the  times.  For  when 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  man  has  committed 
crimes,  it  is  always  open  to  us.  to  point  out  that 
crimes  in  one  CCatury  cease  to  lie  vciy  criminal  in 
another.  What  with  softening  siown  shadows  and 
slurring  over  lights,  the  clear  distinctive  history  of 


former  davs,  in  which  every  man  was  a  saint  or  a 
mffianf  is  being  toned  down  into  a  monotonous  rec¬ 
ord  of  commonplace  peojile  without  a  single  devia¬ 
tion  fhim  the  average  standard.  Surely  it  is  per¬ 
missible  in  those  days  of  universal  respectability 
to  regret  the  change  tor  a  moment.  If’  Richard 
did  not  smother  his  nephews,  he  ought  to  hare 
[  done  it,  —  or,  at  least,  he  ought  to  bo  held  to  have 
done  it,  —  just  to  increase  the  pleasure  with  which 
infant  min^s  are  initiateil  into  history. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  is  a  digression, 
and,  |)erhaps,  will  not  bear  a  very  strict  inspection. 
Let  us  have  the  truth  in  matters  which  have  any 
bearing  upon  history ;  but  do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  bi-cause  a  thing  really  happened,  it  is  a  sutfi- 
cient  reason  for  its  never  being  forgotten car,  which 
is  a  pai-allel  case,  that  InKjaiise  a  thing  exists  some¬ 
where  in  the  iinverse,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
know  all  about  it.  We  have  lost  as  well  as  gained 
by  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge.  ■  Though  1 
have  heard  some  bigoted  conservatives  curse  the 
memory  of  Columbus,  we  may  take  it  to  bo  a  good 
thing  that  America  was  disc-overed.  It  is  as  well 
that  we  should  know  wliere  are  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  ami  be  able  to  construct  a  tolerably  trust¬ 
worthy  map  of  Centr.al  Asia.  In  short,  we  cannot 
si'riously  complain  that  oiir  planet  has  lieeome  a 
very  limited  place,  in  which  every  hole  and  corner 
has  bet*n  pretty  well  explored,  and  laid  down  in 
perfectly  accessible  ground-plans.  Yet  tlie  low  of 
mystery  is  a  real  loss  to  our  imaginations.  UTiere 
is  no  room  for  the  anthropophagi  and  men  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  tiH*ir  shoulders.  Prester 
John  and  the  land  of'  Eldorado  have  not  so  much 
as  an  unoccupied  acre  of  ground  left  to  hold  on  by. 
Once  we  were  like  children  living  in  a  corner  of 
some  huge  rambling  manor-house,  and  fancying 
that  all  kinds  of  ghosts  and  phantoms  might  be 
lurking  in  the  remoter  rooms  to  which  they  had 
never  penetrated.  We  have  grown  up  and  walked 
through  every  passage,  and  jK*eped  into  every 
closet,  and  find  that  it  is  all  very  commonplace, 
and  that  the  haunted  palace  is  not  much  more 
romantic  than  an  ordinary  lodging-house.  This  is 
a  small  set-off,  it  may  Ik*,  and  yet  1  think  it  is  a  set¬ 
off  against  the  practical  advantages :  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  establishment  of 
regular  lines  of  steam-communication  with  the  most 
remote  islands  of  the  ocean.  The  process,  indeetl, 
would  not  stop  here,  if  it  depcndeil  iijKin  the  good¬ 
will  of  men  of  science.  We  have  lately  lieaid 
immense  rejoicings  over  the  discoveries  which  have 
extended  our  knowledge  even  beyond  the  solar 
system.  It  is  unspeakably  gratifying,  it  seems,  to 
Ik*  able  to  say  tliat  some  sort  of  gas  ( I  entirely  de¬ 
cline  to  write  down  any  si'.eeific  name,  lest  I  should 
expose  myself  to  the  laughter  of  all  w'dl-infonncd 
piTsons)  is  to  be  Ibund  not  only  i  *  this  ridiculously 
small  planet,  but  in  the  sun,  and  in  Sirius,  and  in 
various  stai's  up  and  down  the  sky.  Tliat  the  dis¬ 
coverers  have  shown  remarkable  powers  of  iiiinil,  I 
am  most  willing  to  believe ;  but  I  can’t  yet  derive 
much  comfort  from  tlie  knowledge  they  have  gained. 
Suppose  that  it  is  plainly  made  out  that,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  millions  of  miles  than  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive,  there  is  some  unpronounceable 
stufi',  which  also  exists  here,  how  am  I  the  better 
for  that  fact  ?  I  do  not  mean,  how  will  it  increase 
my  income,  but  how  shall  I  be  the  happier  or  the 
wiser  ?  Everybody  was  in  a  great  state  of  e.xciU*- 
nient  last  summer  to  hear  something  about  certain 
red  prominences  wliicli  tqipear  round  the  sun  in 
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eclipses,  and  to  know  what  they  were  made  of. 
What,  I  ai>k,  are  the  red  prominences  to  me,  or  I 
to  the  red  prominences  ?  The  moon  was  always 
one  of  my  illusions,  and  it  has  been  cruelly  put 
down  by  these  men  of  science.  We  ar»‘  now  in- 
fm-med,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  ki^  bumt-out  cinder,  which  is  some  nse  in  getting 
up  udes  (not  that  I  know  rery  clearly  what  is  the 
good  of  tides),  but  totally  unsuitable  for  intending 
emigrants,  even  if  they  could  get  there.  Every 
one  who  has  had  a  proper  value  for  the  moon,  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  poetical  or  {esthetic  point  of  view, 
must  regret  that  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  b<>tter 
than  a  second-hand  eturth,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
niountains,  and  not  even  the  ghost  of  an  Alpine 
Club  to  climb  them.  Here,  I  am  aware,  I  am  upon 
ticklish  ground.  There  is  no  name  of  greater  pow¬ 
er  at  the  present  day  than  that  of  science ;  and  it 
if  as  awkward  to  say  anything  against  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  men  of  science,  as  it  once  was  to  be  a 
heretic  of  a  different  order.  You  cannot,  it  is  trne, 
be  burnt  alive,  or  put  into  an  inquisition,  but,  which 
is  almost  as  bad,  you  can  be  miwe  to  look  extremely 
foolish.  The  men  of  science  regard  you  through 
their  spectacles  with  an  air*  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  the  boldest  heart,  if  you  venture  to 
question  the  advantage  of  their  most  trifling  spec¬ 
ulations.  Anything  which  by  hook  or  by  crook 
can  be  brought  under  the  mantle  of  an  'ologv-  is  a 
sacred  object  not  to  be  touched  by  the  protane 
vulgar.  A  poor  savage  sees  a  civilized  being,  ca¬ 
pable  of  jiroducing  thunder  and  snjiplied  with  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  firewater,  devote  himse.lf  for 
years  to  the  pursuit  of  bugs,  —  using  that  word  in 
the  American  sense.  This  strange  creature  will 
live  for  months  in  a  wilderness,  and  be  amply  re¬ 
warded  by  eoll«rting  a  boatload  of  creeping,  crawl¬ 
ing  things,  which  are  not  even  good  to.  eat.  The 
savage  thinks  that  the  white  man  must  be  little 
better  than  an  idiot :  and  the  white  man,  when  he 
comes  home,  writes  his  book,  and  holds  the  savage 
up  to  the  division  of  an  enlightened  public.  — 
“  Hen',”  he  savs  in  effect,  “is  a  poor  creatnre  so 
ignorant  as  to  think  me  a  fool  for  spending  a  month 
in  discovering  the  HfHonrhrononthohHjxt*  Joitefii,  — 
an  animal  which  diffiTS  from  all  other  llotonehron- 
ontbologi  in  having  two  more  spots  on  his  nose, 
and  an  extra  claw  on  his  hind  leg.”  Is  it  so  plain 
that  the  white  man  has  .nltogether  the  best  ot’  the 
argnment?  Hnppose  that  the  beast  in  qnestion 
had  remained  unknown,  would  the  human  ra«'  have 
been  materially  the  worse?  Or,  to  put  it  more 
modsTately,  eould  not  the  month  have  been  spent 
to  more  purpose  in  some  other  fi<*ld  of  lalior? 
t^me  distinguished  martyr  to  science  once  planted 
a  colony  of  some  loathsome  insect  in  his  thumb, 
and  heroically  travelled  to  Europe  with  his  burden, 
in  the  hopes  of  discovering  some  new  facts  about 
the  way  in  which  the  animal  laid  its  eggs.  Un¬ 
luckily,  if  I  rememlx'r  right,  the  thumb  mortified 
and  had  to  be  amputated  within  sight  of  land  ;  and 
we  have  ever  since  been  called  upon  to  admire  the 
zeal  ami  heroism  of  the  sufferer.  1  am  willing  to 
do  so,  just  as  I  admire  St.  Simeon  Stylites  fi>f 
standing  for  twenty  years  on  a  column,  and  saying 
hi.'^  prayers  1,24-1  times  a  day.  Only  1  cannot  help 
asking,  in  each  case,  whether  so  rare  a  (jnality  of 
heroism  could  not  have  been  turned  to  some  better 
account  ?  Zeal  is  not  a  commoility  of  which  we 
have  such  an  abundance  that  we  can  complacently 
sec  it  running  to  waste.  Science  ofttn  means 
nothing  more  than  accurate  and  systematic  knowl¬ 


edge  of  facts;  and  the  ({uestion  always  remnins 
whether  the  facts  are  really  worth  knowing. 

If  a  man  of  genius  spends  years  in  investigating 
the  habits  of  a  inkroscopie  animalcule,  it  does  not  Ibl- 
low  that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  simply 
because  we  give  to  the  knowledge  gained  the  mys¬ 
tic  name  of  science.  I  have  been  amused  in  watch¬ 
ing  a  controversy  which  has  sometimes  been  carried 
on  upon  a  trifling  point  of  this  nature.  ’  A  harmless 
race  of  lunatics  has  lately  taken  to  amusing  itself 
by  climbing  the  Alps,  and  has  even  ibrmed  a  club 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulatinn;  the  natural  zeal  of 
Englishmen  to  scramble  up  difficult  places  at  the 
risk  of  their  necks.  If  enthusiasts  frankly  say  that 
they  climb  because  they  like  it,  they  are  sternly 
rejiroved,  and  told  that  they  are  unpardonaWy 
ra.'^h.  If  they  more  jiidiciouslv  swear  by  the  name 
of  science,  their  critics  take  off  their  hats  and  retire 
with  a  graceful  bow.  But  wliat  is  the  difference  ? 
If  I  go  up  Moiit  Blanc  to  improve  my  digestion, 
and  have  a  good  time  generalK-,  I  so  far  facrease 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  IT  I  take  a  barometer 
with  me,  and  discover  once  more  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air  on  the  summit  is  fifteen  inches  less 
than  at  the  bottom,  1  arid  one  more  infinitestimal 
lact  to  those  already  known.  I  advance  science  in 
so  far  as  I  increase  by  a  microscopic  amount  the 
mass  of  raw  material  upon  which  nhilofotjbera  are 
to  reason.  But  the  effect  of  mv  observation  upon 
the  virtue  or  happiness  of  mankind  is  so  inconceiv¬ 
ably  minute  as  to  be  inexpressible  in  language  or 
figures.  In  one  case,  I  directly  add  to  my  own 
happiness  and  health  ;  In  the  other  I  add  one  more 
trifling  bit  of  information  to  many  millions  already 
accumulated,  and  may  possibly  do  some  indirect 
good  to  somebody.  Is  the  diflerence  between  the 
I  two  actions  so  enormous  that  one  should  be  unspar¬ 
ingly  condemned  and  the  other  held  up  to  general 
admirjition?  Has  science  so  mysterious  a  power 
that  the  most  homeeopathic  exjiresslou  of  scientific 
intention  converts  any  quantity  of  etjuivocable  con¬ 
duct  into  pun-  virtne  ?  If  people  would  only  rc- 
mcnilier  that  science  is  nothing  luit  knowledge  put 
into  foTintilie.  they  wonld  free  themselves  from  this 
superstitious  awe,  and  see  that  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  is  not  so  bi-oad  as  they  .•omefimes  imagine.  It 
is  an  historical  fact  that  1  walked  down  the  Strand 
at  twelve  o’clock  on  the  Ist  of  May,  it  is  a 

scientific  fact  that  the  thennometiT  on  that  day- 
stood  at  60°  in  my  stody ;  but  whether  either  of 
those  facts  be  worth  n'coidin"  must  depend  upon 
the  influence  which  the  kcowTedge  of  them  -rou-.d 
exert  upon  human  happiness.  ITie  thermomctrical 
fact  is,  no  doubt  the  most  infererting  in  the  case 
suppose*!,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  mutli  of 
thermometers. 

In  saving  all  this,  I  do  not  moan  for  one  moment 
to  sneer  at  scientific  people.  I  love  and  admire 
tlM-m.  I  rejoice  to  see  bine  flames  and  electric- 
sparks,  and  to  hear  !ond  explosions,  an«l  e-.cn  to 
smell  disagreeable  tslors  at  the  Roy  al  Ir.stitntlfm  or 
at  the  Polytechnic.  I  even  like  to  flatter  myself 
that  1  am  making  a  scientific  (ibsenation  when  I 
tempt  the  apjietite  of  the  hijipomiiamns  at  the 
Ztkilogical  Ganlens  with  tfnts,  or  offer  a  rusty  nai; 
to  the  ostrich.  Nothing  is  more  gratifrin^  than  to 
watch  the  ardor  with  which  men  throw  themselves 
into  disputes  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  and  *he 
shape  of  a  monkey’s  brain.  I  am  perfectly  content 
with  being  a  man,  and  cannot  see  that  it  makes 
much  diffei-encc  whether  my  remote  ancestor?  wore 
•apes  or  human  beings.  Still,  it  Is  plca.sant  to  see 
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people  so  keen  on  the  subject ;  and  to  remark,  at 
the  same  time,  the  strong  brotherly  love  which  al¬ 
ways  prevents  them  from  growing  bitter  in  the  ar¬ 
dor  oi  controver8y>  and  accusing  each  other  of 
plagiarism  or  want  of  candor.  I  remember  the  old 
grammarian  who  wished  to  send  his  brother’s  soul 
“  to  eternal  pt'rdition,  for  his  treatise  on  the  irregu¬ 
lar  verb,”  and  am  glad  that  a  scientific  heresy  can¬ 
not  excite  an  e^uaf  degree  of  animosity.  I  revere 
even  mathematicians,  though  totally  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  them,  and  especiml^  unable  to  make  out 
why  the  elaborate  investigation  of  some  theories  is 
at  all  more  respectable  than  the  discoverj-  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  whist  or  chess,  or  the  invention  of  Chinese 
puzzles.  But,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  think  that 
men  of  science  have  one  trifling  fault.  They  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  arrogant,  and  to  prcsmiie  upon  the 
respect  which  they  have  fairly  won.  For  the  genuine 
leaders  of  thought  this  is  at  least  pardonable,  but 
they  have  inti^uced  a  rather  unpleasant  style 
amongst  persons  who,  mthout  due  authority,  love 
to  clothe  themselves  in  their  mantle.  Every  pen¬ 
ny-a-liner  is  ready  to  twaddle  about  the  “  inexora¬ 
ble  laws  of  supply  and  demand,”  —  generally  in  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  what  those  laws  really 
are,  — and  to  indulge  in  platitudes  about  the  infal¬ 
libility  of  economic  science.  For  a  similar  reason 
1  was  truly  pleased  at  reading  the  other  day  f  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  accurate),  that  the  (Julf 
Stream  bad  been  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  The 
Gulf  Stream  was  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
Macaulay’s  New  Zealander,  or  the  German  who 
evolves  things  from  the  dep.hs  of  his  consciousness. 
One  could  not  mention  the  weather  without  giving 
a  chance  to  somebody  to  clothe  himself  with  the 
true  scientific  swagger,  and  hurl  the  Gulf  Stream  at 
your  bead.  There  are  certain  remarks  which  no¬ 
body  ever  makes  without  a  certain  air  of  superior 
wisdom :  such  as  the  political  commonplace  that  the 
tyranny  of  a  mob  is  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a 
despot ;  and  the  man  who  affected  familiarity  witli 
the  Gulf  Stream  always  seemed  to  feel  himself  six 
inches  taller  in  consequence.  I  should  have  real 
pleasure  in  learning  that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  been 
definitively  exploded. 

What  is  the  real  moral  of  these  remarks  ?  Ought 
we  not,  in  spite  of  sophistries,  to  rejoice  in  every  ex¬ 
tension  of  knowledge,  and  to  believe  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  turn  to  some  account  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  ridicule  absurd  pretensions,  and  to  groan 
over  accumulations  of  fact,  which  threaten  to  in¬ 
crease  the  difficulties  of  learning ;  but  we  are  not 
setting  ourselves  against  the  general  current  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  objecting  to  a  process  which,  wheth¬ 
er  we  like  it  or  not,  must  take  place  if  civilization  is 
to  improve  ?  The  answer,  if  we  are  to  speak  seri¬ 
ously,  seems  to  be  very  simple.  Professor  Owen 
startled  us  some  time  ago  by  the  assertion  (I  quote 
from  memory)  that  to  msplay  properly  the  various 
species  of  whales,  there  would  be  need  of  foiu-teen 
galleries,  each  a  mile  or  so  in  length.  A  museum 
on  such  a  scale  might  well  appall  mianccllors  of  the 
exchequer  and  sightseers  of  ordinary  appetites  for 
knowledge. 

Yet  if  the  whales  were  conveniently  placed,  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  worth  seeing.  Now  our 
difficulty  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  that 
we  have  got  whales  enough  to  stretch  for  fourteen 
miles,  but  that  they  are  not  properly  arranged. 
Our  capacity  for  accumulating  materials  has  outrun 
our  powers  of  putting  them  in  order.  No  amount 
of  whales  would  be  too  great,  if  they  were  onlv 
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classified  on  intelligible  principles :  but  we  are  in 
danger  of  Ixdng  swampea  by  a  disorganized  chaos 
of  whales.  We  have  so  many  facts  that  we  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Our  Dryasdusts  have 
accumulated  such  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  val¬ 
uable  matter,  that  our  powers  of  sifting  them  and 
bringing  them  into  shape  are  unequal  to  the  gigan¬ 
tic  task.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  field  of  history  or  with  more 
than  some  minor  branch  of  scientific  inquiry.  In 
time  we  must  be  content  to  get  rid  of  the  worthless 
material,  and  to  arrange  what  is  left  on  some  com-  , 
prehensivc  schemes.  We  want  historians  who  can 
deduce  some  living  principles  from  histoiy,  and  men 
of  science  who  can  reduce  the  vast  masses  of  obser¬ 
vation  to  some  general  laws.  When  that  is  done, 
we  shall  be  able  to  catalogue  the  facts  from  which 
the  theories  have  been  deduced,  and  to  put  them 
away  for  furtlier  reference,  or  destroy  some  of  them  I 
altogether.  Just  now  we  are  in  the  uncomfortable 
stage  which  some  of  us  have  experienced  when  a 
whole  cartload  of  books — good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent —  has  been  shot  down  in  our  rtxrm,  and  we 
have  not  had  time  to  put  them  in  order  on  shelves. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  people  are  constantly  bring¬ 
ing  in  more,  and  raising  shouts  of  triumph  over 
their  wonderful  industry  and  virtue  in  bringing  in, 
it  may  be,  a  mere  mass  of  waste-paper.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  have  patience,  and  submit  even  to 
a  little  unnecessary  arrogance,  in  the  hopes  that 
we  shall  not  be  quite  overwhelmed  bedbre  some  one 
arises  to  put  things  straight. 

UNDER  THE  CHANNEL. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  journey  so  well  known  to  so 
many  people  as  the  water  journey  that  has  to  be 
made  in  passing  between  England  and  France. 
Perhaps  mere  is  none  which,  with  a  fair  reference 
to  its  length,  excites  such  strong  feelings  of  repug¬ 
nance  in  so  many  travellers.  It  is  wonderful  that 
the  many  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  passage 
across  the  British  Channel  should  have  been  so  Icng 
and  so  patiently  borne.  Rich  and  poor,  sea-sick  and 
sound,  dukes  and  Cook’s  excursionists,  pleasure- 
seekers  and  men  of  business,  no  matter ;  the  same 
brush  is  prepared  for  their  general  tarring.  To  the 
complexion  of  being  made  thoroughly  wretched  for 
a  certain  (or  uncertain)  number  of  hours,  must  we 
all  come,  who  wish  now  and  again  to  improve  our 
minds  or  estates  by  foreign  travel. 

Consider  the  arrival  ot  the  train  from  Paris,  face¬ 
tiously  termed  of  grande  vitesse,  at  the  Railway  Ter¬ 
minus  at  Boulogne,  on  a  wet  night  when  there  is  a 
nice  breeze  blowing.  It  is  not  comfortable,  that  om¬ 
nibus  drive  to  the  boat  which  has  to  be  achieved  af¬ 
ter  you  have  extricated  yourself  from  the  railway 
carriage  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord.  To  slide 
and  stagger  down  a  wet  and  slippery  ladder  with  the 
rain  beating  in  j^our  face,  .and  the  wind  madly  striv¬ 
ing  to  get  nd  of  your  hat,  is  not  pleasant.  To  dis¬ 
pose  safely  and  satisfactorily  of  the  small  articles  of 
luggage  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  in  the  hand, 
is  troublesome.  It  is  a  sony  business  to  watch  your 
pet  boxes,  marked,  it  may  be  “  with  care,”  forming 
part  of  an  avalanche  of  luggage  crashing  down  a 
wooden  slide  on  to  the  wet  deck.  But  these  are  mi¬ 
nor  difficulties,  and  may  occur  under  manv  other 
circumstances.  It  is  when  the  boat  clears  tiie  pier¬ 
head  and  takes  that  first  convulsive  leap  at  the  bar, 
like  a  buck-jumping  horse  at  an  unexpected  hurdle, 
that  vou  may  look  for  the  commencement  of  your  real 
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troubles.  You,  Mr.  Reader,  are  travelling  with  Mr. 
Writer  and  Mr.  Friend.  It  has  long  been  notorious 
to  Mr.  Writer’s  family  and  friends  that  he  has  a  gift 
of  becoming  sea-sick  on  the  shortest  provocation. 
It  accordingly  affords  you  no  surprise  to  find  your 
friend  diving  hurriedly  into  the  cabin,  obviously 
surrendering  himself  to  his  fate.  But,  if  it  so  hap¬ 
pen  that  you  are  strange  to  the  boats  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the  ^utheastern  Railway,  it  will 
surprise  you  to  see  him  very  shortly  tumble  up  stairs 
a^ain  with  horror  depicted  on  his  pale  face ;  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see  him  cast  himself  down  in 
the  rain  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Friend,  who,  equally  sea¬ 
sick  but  more  knowing,  has  not  attempted  the  cabin. 
A  sniff  —  one  sniff  will  prove  the  fact  —  down  the 
cabin  stairs  will  explain  all.  The  Blac-k  Hole  of 
Calcutta  would  have  had  few  terrors  for  an  accli¬ 
matized  steward  of  a  Channel  boat.  Perhaps,  being 
yourself  a  Mod  sailor,  you  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
p«sage  ?  No  expectation  could  be  more  fallacious ! 
The  narrow  boat,  built  for  spee<l  alone,  is  driven 
through,  not  over,  the  tumbling,  chopping  waves  of 
the  Channel,  and  takes  whole  seas  a^ard  at  every 
pitch  and  roll.  Add  the  driving  spray,  and  from  b» 
mg  wet  through  there  is  no  escape.  The  cabin  is 
already  crammed  with  victims,  too  miserably  ill 
to  be  conscious  of  the  villanous  atmosphere  they' 
breathe,  and  there  would  be  no  getting  into  it  even 
if  you  wished.  You  must  stay  on  deck  exposed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  weather.  In  all  directions 
are  ladies,  prone  and  prostrate,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  protect  themselves  with  shawls,  or  rugs,  or  oil¬ 
skin  garments,  lent  ffor  a  consideration)  by  the 
crew,  who  drive  a  brisk  and  profitable  trade  in  such 
articles.  Clothes  are  spoilt,  tempers  suffer,  and  a 
dripping  and  moody  band  emerge  on  the  Folkestone 
pier.  The  two  hours’  railway  journey  up  to  town, 
with  salt  water  sticky  in  your  hair,  .stiffening  your 
clothes,  and  running  out  at  the  cuffs  of  your  many 
coats ;  with  evil  suggestions  of  stale  cabin  pervading 
your  fellow-travellers ;  and  somebody  in  a  middle 
seat  becoming  retrospectively  ill  on  jieppermint 
drops,  and  plunging  at  the  window,  is  a  weariness 
to  the  flesh.  The  excellent  general  arrangements 
and  the  marvellous  punctuality  of  the  run  between 
Paris  and  London,  stand  a  great  chance  of  being 
forgotten  in  the  remembrance  of  the  horrors  and  dis¬ 
comforts  of  the  middle  passage. 

In  dry  weather  it  is  not  so  bad ;  but,  even  in  dry 
weather,  if  there  be  any  sea  on  (and  the  vexed  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Channel,  like  the  coimse  of  true  love,  rare¬ 
ly  run  smooth),  to  remain  on  deck  is  to  be  drenched 
with  spray,  while  to  go  below  is  as  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  with  even  rudimentary  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  in  dry  weather  as  in  wet. 

It  is  amazing  that  while  the  land  service  im¬ 
proves  so  much  and  so  steadily  (a  little  more  liber¬ 
ality  in  some  of  the  train  arrangements  on  the 
French  side  being  now  almost  all  that  can  be  asked 
for),  the  sea  arrangements  should  remain  abso¬ 
lutely  barbarous.  Except  in  the  matters,  impor¬ 
tant  enough  no  doubt,  of  speed  and  safety,  the 
Channel  steamboats  are  as  far  behind  the  age,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  service  on  which  they  are 
employed,  as  if  they  were  so  many  Margate  hoys. 

In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  Boulogne  and 
Folkestone  passage  is  representative  of  all,  with 
one  strong  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  the  shortest. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  the  case,  that  the 
remedy  for  this  disagreeable  state  of  things  is  sim¬ 
ple.  The  employment  of  larger  and  more  com¬ 
modious  steamers  seems  the  fii^  thing  to  ask  for. 


Unfortunately,  the  greater  number  of  the  Channel 
haAmrs  on  either  side,  are  not  suited  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  verv  large  vessels ;  and,  to  combine  comfort 
with  the  iiigh  rate  of  speed  which  the  travelling 
public  has  learned  to  insist  upon,  steamers  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  would  be  necessary.  This  consider¬ 
ation  would  shelve  the  whole  question  with  many 
people.  They  would  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with 
the  existing  system,  however  wretched,  comforting 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  that  people  whose  business  or  pleasure 
leads  them  across  the  Channel  must  make  the  best 
of  what  they  can  get  there. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  important  point  to 
be  considered,  —  a  point  which,  as  it  toncnes  the 
pocket,  is  likely  to  receive  very  respectful  attention 
from'  two  great  commercial  coimtries.  Business 
men  have  long  complained  sadly  of  the  great  cost 
attaching  to  the  rapid  carriage  of  goods  between 
France  and  England,  owing  to  the  heavy  extra  ex- 
enses  attendant  on  trans^pment.  Experienced 
eads  have  been  laid  together,  to  endeavor  to  de¬ 
vise  some  scheme  by  which  a  continuous  railway 
service  between  London  and  Paris  might  be  secured. 
As  in  most  cases  where  some  great  change  is  in¬ 
volved,  or  where  some  strikingly  novel  ap^ication 
of  the  arts  of  the  engineer  is  required,  the  general 
public  has  smiled  rather  contemptuously  on  the 
suggestions  made,  and  have  looked  upon  some  of 
the  schemes  proposed  as  purely  visionary.  But 
those  whose  business  it  has  been  to  discuss  the 
question  practically,  and  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  is  yearly  lost,  not  only 
in  shipping  charges,  but  in  actual  damage  to  goods 
in  the  various  mailings  and  unloadings  to  which 
they  arc  subjected,  are  convinced  that  me  time  has 
arrived  when  this  important  question  must  he  seri¬ 
ously  taken  in  hand.  Moreover:  the  passenger 
traffic  alone  shows  an  increase  sufliciently  great  to 
warrant  considerable  improvements,  even  of  a  costly 
nature.  It  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years  steadily 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

Three  plans  have  been  proposed  to  effect  the 
desired  object. 

The  first,  which  naturally  grows  out  of  the  in¬ 
stinctive  cry  for  larger  steamers,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  plan  for  a  continuous  railway.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  employ  very  large  steam  vessels  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  build,  on  to  which  the  trains  shall  be  run 
bodily.  The  ferry  vessel  will  then  steam  across  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  the  train  will  be  run  off  it 
and  on  to  the  shore  line.  All  trouble  and  discom¬ 
fort  attendant  even  on  a  change  of  carriage  will  be 
avoided.  A  truck  may  be  lo^ed  in  London,  and, 
untouched  by  the  way,  be  unloaded  in  Paris. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  a  sufficiently  ingenious 
plan.  Mr.  ^ott  Russell  has  clearly  demonstrated 
Its  practicability  on  a  considerable  scale,  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  across  whose  oc¬ 
casionally  stormy  waters  heavy  trains  have  been 
successfully  ferried  daily  for  some  months. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  running  of  the  trains  on 
to  the  steam-vessels,  the  running  of  them  off 
again,  the  lashings  on  the  one  side  and  the  casting 
loose  on  the  other,  must  occupy  a  considerable  time. 
And  the  question  of  time  is  one  that  in  this  matter 
must  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  Again,  this  plan 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  Channel,  and  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  argued  that  the  difficulties  arising  from 
tempest,  fog,  or  other  delay  and  danger-bringing 
causes  would  be  incomparably  greater  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  than  on  the  Boden  See.  After  all,  then,  the 
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ferry  plan,  though  in  manr  respects  a  good  remedy, 
is  a  partial  one  only  :  wmle  the  expense  of  con¬ 
structing  harbors  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  of 
building  steamers  fitted  for  the  peat  strain  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  bear,  would  be  very  large. 

Is  it  possible  to  construct  a  really  continuous 
railway  between  France  and  England  ?  And  is 
it  possible  to  do  the  work  at  a  cost  admitting  of  a 
remunerative  pro6t  ?  These  are  the  two  (questions 
to  which  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  satishictory 
replies. 

An  eminent  French  engineer  proposetl  some 
years  ago  a  magnificent  scheme  for  the  construction 
of  no  less  a  work  than  a  railway  bridge  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Ingenious  cafculations,  elaborate 
plans,  and  highly  colored  drawings,  have  not  been 
wanting  to  attract  public  attention  to  this  seheme. 
Royal  personages  are  reported  to  have  looked  ujKm 
it  with  favor.  It  received  close  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  from  experts  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter.  But,  however  pleasant  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  cross  the  Channel  with  no  break  of 
gauge,  with  no  apprehension  of  sea-sickness,  and 
with  no  borrowing  or  tunnelling  in  the  dark,  the 
plan  developed  formidable  difficulties  when  it  came 
to  be  practically  examined ;  the  closer  the  criticism, 
the  more  serious-  and  obvious  the  objections.  In 
the  first  place  the  engineering  difficulties  were 
found  to  be  of  a  most  startling  description.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  ordinary  navigation,  such  a  bridge 
must  be  at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  high-water 
mark. 

The  piers,  which  would  have  to  be  carried  up 
some  four  hundred  feet,  would  require  to  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand,  not  only  the  weight  and  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic,  but  the  violence  of  the  most 
fiirious  winter  storms.  In  addition  to  these  piers 
(in  themselves  a  serious  addition  to  the  difficulties 
of  a  navigation  already  sufficiently  overcrowded 
and  hasardous),  the  engineer  proposed  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  mid-channel  of  an  island  and  port  of  refuge, 
the  existence  of  which,  in  such  a  situation,  would 
probably  have  proved  a  fhiitful  source  of  trouble 
and  danger  to  passing  vessels.  Apart  from  tliese 
considerations,  the  question  of  cost,  by  no  means  to 
be  lost  sight  of  even  in  the  consideration  of  mag¬ 
nificent  proposals  such  as  this,  was  found  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  against  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  or  any 
modification  of  it.  Piers  four  hundrM  feet  high, 
artificial  islands,  harbors  of  refuge  out  at  sea,  and 
divers  works  on  a  similarly  grand  scale,  are  not 
to  be  constructed  for  nothing,  especially,  when  the 
distance  to  be  spannetl  is  some  four-and-twenty 
miles.  Even  supjjosing  the  engineering  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  —  and  with  the  wonderful  exam¬ 
ples  we  have  before  us,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  is  practii-ally  any  limit  to  engineering 
achievements,  —  then  it  became  a  question  whether 
the  oT<*r-channel  railway  liridge  c<Hild  ever  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  commercially.  The  estimated  cost  of 
such  a  bridge  was  some  fifty  millions  sterling,  —  so 
hopeless  a  sum  that  the  plan  was  sjieedily  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  abortive  projects. 

If  yon  have  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  railway  carriage, 
and  can  neither  cross  on  the  water  in  a  ferry  ves¬ 
sel,  nor  over  the  water  on  a  bridge,  the  only  remaiu- 
ingway  lies  either  in  the  water,  or  under  me  water. 

The  cross  in  the  water  would  necessitate  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  a  tube  or  tubes.  Of  that  operation  the  prac¬ 
ticability  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Even  when 
yon  had  got  your  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  its 
troubles  would  only  begin.  It  would  always  be  lia¬ 


ble  to  external  injury ;  and  it  would  be  next  to  iin. 
possible  to  protect  it  ftom  continual  leakage.  Con¬ 
tinual  leakage  would  in  no  lung  time  prove  fatal  to 
its  usefulness,  and,  finally,  to  its  existence. 

What,  then,  about  passing  under  the  water? 
What,  in  a  word,  about  tunnelling  below  the 
of  the  Channel  from  coast  to  coast  ? 

The  conditions  on  which  the  success  of  such  an 
enterprise  depend  are  comparatively  few  and  sim- 
pie.  The  first  condition  relates  to  the  geological 
formation  in  which  the  work  would  have  to  be  (£)ae. 

It  has  fre<}uently  been  pointed  out,  and  there  ap- 
l>ears  to  be  no  dinerence  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  there  are  to  be  found,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Channel,  tracts  of  coast  presenting  geological  fea¬ 
tures  almost  identical.  The  Engli^  coast  between 
Deal  and  Folkestone,  for  instance,  corresjjonds  in 
every  particular  with  three  miles  of  the  French 
coast,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Calais.  That  the 
same  formations  continue  under  the  .bed  of  the  een 
is  a  probabilitv  that  has  been  noticed  in  a  report  to 
the  Geological  Society  on  “  the  Chalk  Ridges  which 
extend  parallel  to  the  Clifl's  on  each  side  of  the 
Channel  tending  towards  the  North  Sea,”  by  Cnp- 
tain  J.  B.  Martin,  in  1839.  Careful  geological  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  discover  | 
whether  the  chalk  formations  obtaining  on  each 
coast  continue  unbroken  for  the  whole  distance 
dividing  them;  and  there  appears  no  reasonable 
cause  0^  doubt  that  this  is  the  case. 

Impressed  by  these  facts,  Mr.  William  Low,  an  j 
engineer  who  for  many  years  had  been  confident  of  I 
the  feasibility  of  connecting  the  English  and  French 
railway  svstems,  by  means  of  a  subchannel  tunnel, 
set  liimself  earnestly  to  examine  for  himself  the  geo-  i 
logical  formations  of  the  two  shores.  After  most 
careful  examination,  Mr.  Low  became  satisfied  that 
the  deductiona  of  the  geologists  were  correct.  His  i 
examination  of  the  Imrings  for  several  ai'tesian 
wells  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  strengthened  | 
his  opinion  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  strata.  It 
became  his  firm  conviction  th.at  along  a  certain  line, 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  South  Foreland,  and 
four  miles  west  of  Calais,  the  tunnel  could  be  made 
entirely  throtigh  the  lower,  or  gray,  chalk,  which,  ! 
owing  to  its  comparative  freedom  tinom  water,  and 
other  qualities,  would  be  a  most  desirable  stratum 
in  which  to  work.  With  the  result  of  these  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  with  plans  of  the  tunnels  he  pn> 
jected,  Mr,  Low,  in  1867,  betook  himself  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who,  giving  the  English  pro-  ■ 
jector  a  most  cordial  reception,  desired  him  finther 
to  organize  his  plans,  and  to  come  again  when  he  | 
might  he  prepared  to  submit  definite  proposals,  1 

In  1856,  M.  Thomd  de  Gamond,  a  French  engi-  j 
neer  of  repute,  who  had  for  many  years  been  advo¬ 
cating  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  between  f.ng- 
land  and  France,  obtained,  by  order  of  the  Eraper-  . 
or,  an  investigation  of  his  plans  at  tlie  hands  of  a  : 
scientific  commission.  This  body,  sritisfied  with  the  ' 
substantial  accuracy  of  M.  de  Gamond’s  geological  ' 
conclusions  recommended  that  his  investigations  i 
should  be  practically  tested  by  sinking  pits  on  the  | 
two  coasts,  and  driving  a  few  shoi-t  headings  under 
the  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  two  governments. 
Owinjf  possibly  to  the  backwardness  of  the  Great 
British  Circnmlocution  Office,  this  recommendation 
does  not  appear  to  have  ha«l  any  practical  result 
In  1857,  M.  de  Gamond  pnblisheu  the  upshot  of  his 
researches,  and  the  report  of  the  commission  :  and 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  he  publicly  exhib¬ 
ited  his  plans.  It  was  very  natural  that  Mr.  Low, 
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after  his  interview  with  the  euijieror,  should  put 
himself  in  communication  with  M.  Thome  de  Gain- 
ond.  This  gentleman  unreservedly  placed  his  ex¬ 
perience  at  Mr.  Low’s  disposal,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  results  of  their  joint  labors  were  laid  before 
Mr.  James  Brunlees.  He,  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  two  engineers 
in  the  prosecution  of  tlie  work.  A  committee  of 
French  and  English  gentlemen  of  influence  and  po¬ 
sition  was,  b^  desire  of  the  emperor,  formed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  ])roject ;  and  it  is  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  this  body,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor,  that  the  matter  is  now  ]>racti- 
cally  brought  before  the  public. 

But  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Low  and  Brunlees, 
and  of  M.  ITioine  de  Gamond,  received  further  con¬ 
firmation. 

Mr.  John  Hawkshaw,  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  the  public  at  largo  and  to  the  engineering  world, 
was  induced  to  test  the  question,  and  to  ascertain 
by  elaborate  independent  investigation  the  jwssi- 
bility  of  a  sub-channel  tunnel.  With  characteristic 
care  and  caution  he  took  nothing  for  granted,  but 
went  himself  over  the  whole  ground  already  trav¬ 
ersed  by  Mr.  Low  and  by  M.  de  Gamond.  His 
geological  researches  led  him  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  his  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
gray  chalk  w-as  very  decided.  Not  even  satisfied 
with  the  theoretical  results  of  these  investigations, 
carefully  though  they  were  made,  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
held  it  necessary  to  make  borings  on  each  coast,  at 
the  precise  points  at  which  the  ends  of  the  tunnel 
would  be  situated.  Thus  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  the 
French  commission  came  to  the  same  decision. 
Now,  the  well  at  Calais,  from  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ^ological  inferences  had  been  drawn, 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
proposed  to  begin  the  tunnel  on  tha  French  side, 
and  possibly  the  strata  might,  in  the  precise  place 
indicated  not  run  as  anticipated. 

This  did  not,  however,  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  actual  borings  conclusively  proved  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  views  entertained. 

The  boring  on  the  Englisli  coast  was  commenced 
at  8t.  Margaret’s  Bay,  near  the  South  Foreland,  in 
the  beginning  of  1866,  and  was  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  in  1 86  7.  It  was  carried  completely  through  the 
chalk  and  into  the  green  sand,  which  was  reached 
at  a  depth  of  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  below 
high  water.  The  boring  on  the  French  coast,  three 
miles  westward  of  Calais,  was  earned  to  a  depth  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  high  water.  It 
was  intended  to  pass  through  the  chalk  as  on  the 
English  side,  but  accident  frustrated  this  design. 

Simultaneously  with  these  borings  the  bottom  of 
the  Channel  was  carefully  examined  by  means  of  a 
steamer  provitled  with  all  suitable  apparatus.  Tlie 
main  useful  lesults  established  by  these  experiments 
appear  to  be,  that  on  the  English  coast  the  depjh  of 
chalk  is  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  high 
water,  —  of  which  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
are  of  the  gguy  formation,  in  which  it  is  pi-oposed  to 
work  ;  that  on  the  French  coast,  the  depth  of  chalk 
is  stiven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  — four  hundred  and 
eighty  being  gray  ;  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
room  to  doubt  the  regularity  of  the  strata  btliween 
the  two  shores  along  the  line  proy)osed. 

So,  it  would  seem,  firstly,  that  the  chief  condition 
is  satisfactorily  insured,  and  the  geological  for¬ 
mation  of  the  sea’s  bed  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
excavation  of  a  tunnel  through  the  lower  gray 
cha^k;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 


to  a  depth  unsuitable  for  railway  trafilc.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel  can  be 
constructed  at  gradients  not  exceeding  one  foot  in 
ei^ty. 

The  next  point  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
travelling  public  is  tlie  question  of  the  safety  of 
the  tunnel  when  made.  The  dangers  most  care¬ 
fully  to  be  guarded  against  are  two :  any  possible 
irruption  of  water  from  the  sea,  or  from  unexpected 
lana-s[)rings ;  aenv  deficiency  in  ventilation. 

There  need  be  little  apprehension  of  spring 
waters.  Tlie  difiiculty  in  sinking  wells  through  the 
chalk,  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  has  been,  not 
to  keep  the  water  out,  but  to  get  at  it.  A  well 
sunk  at  Calais  to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet,  failed 
to  find  water  at  all ;  and  in  sinking  deep  wells 
at  Dover,  water  was  uot  to  be  found  either  until 
the  (L  iving  of  headings  was  resorted  to.  Even  the 
Castle  well,  which  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
feet  deep,  and  below  high-water  mark,  is  pumped 
dry  by  a  thirty  horse-power  engine  in  three  hours. 
Firm  chalk,  in  fact,  not  split  by  fissures  and  de¬ 
fects,  is  not  a  good  water-conducting  stratum.  n 
the  Paris  district,  for  instance,  the  artesian  wells 
have  been  sunk  through  the  chalk,  which  is  there 
at  least  thirteen  hun<h'ed  feet  thick. 

If  the  dangers  of  land- water,  so  to  speak,  be  thus 
slight,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  ftx>m  sea¬ 
water  apiiear  to  be  even  slignter.  The  proposed 
excavation  would  be  nowhere  nearer  the  bed  of  the 
sea  than  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  to  be  most 
unlikely  that  the  sea  should  make  its  way  through 
this  thickness  of  chalk.  Many  Cornish  mines  ex¬ 
tend  for  considerable  distances  below  the  sea,  and 
their  comjiarative  immunity  fixnn  inroads  of  the  sea 
is  remarked  by  Pryce  in  his  treatise  on  Minerals, 
Mines,  and  Mining,  published  in  1778.  His  expla¬ 
nation  is,  tliat  such  fissures  as  may  possibly  exist, 
and  which  might  be  permeable  by  water,  have  l>een, 
in  long  course  of  time,  filled  up  by  some  impervious 
substance  dejxjsited  by  the  action  of  the  water 
itself,  and  thus  a  massive  ceiling,  as  it  were,  of 
concrete  has  been  formed  above  the  mines.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  eminent  engineers  who  are  advLsing 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor’s  Executive  Committee, 
this  is  probably  the  case  in  the  Channel  gray  chalk  ; 
and,  looking  at  this  circumstance  and  at  the  nature 
of  the  chalk,  they  do  not  anticipate  being  troubled 
with  more  water  than  can  be  easi  y  disi>oscd  of  by 
ordinaiy  pumping  operations. 

The  financial  part  of  tlie  (luestiou  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  ivith  tho  ventilation  (piestion.  At  present, 
with  tho  inqierfect  data  we  nave  to  go  upon,  it  is 
matter  of  gi-eat  difficulty  to  say  what  suen  an  ex¬ 
cavation  would  be  likely  to  cost.  Given  no  unfore¬ 
seen  impediment,  given  no  incursion  of  unexpected 
water,  given  no  back  in  the  strata,  a  trustworthy 
calculation  might  lie  arrived  at. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  possibilities  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  committee  wisely 
abstain  trom  yet  addressing  themselves  to  the  cost 
of  the  tunnel,  or  to  the  commercial  questions  of 
profits,  capital,  and  dividends.  They  propose, 
first,  —  following  the  suggestions  of  their  eminent 
scientific  advisers,  and  the  original  projiosal  of  Mr. 
Low,  —  to  commence  their  work  by  sinking  pits  on 
each  shore,  and  by  driving  thence  two  small  head¬ 
ings,  or  galleries,  from  each  country,  connected  by 
transverse  driftways.  Ventilation  would  thus  be 
secured  in  the  mannegr  customary  in  coal  mines 
and  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  teasibility 
or  otherwise  of  connecting  England  .and  France 
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by  a  submarine  tunnel  would  be  proved.  When 
this  is  done,  or  when  so  much  of  it  is  done  as  faii> 
ly  to  prove  the  case,  then  the  committee  will  con¬ 
sider  the  time  arrived  for  carrying  out  their  great 
enterprise  in  all  its  magnificent  details.  All  points 
relating  to  the  j)eniianent  tunnels  would  be  settled 
W  the  experience  gained  in  making  the  headings. 
Tlie  point  of  ventilation  could  be  satisfactorily  de¬ 
termined  in  the  preliminary  workings.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  to  presene  jicrfect  ventilation  in  the 
completed  tunnel,  currents  of  air  should  be  driven 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  by 
steam-engines  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  horse 
power. 

The  cost  of  tlicse  preliminary  headings  is  reck¬ 
oned,  upon  careful  calculation,  at  two  millions  ster¬ 
ling  ;  and  to  that  amount  the  loss,  in  the  event  of 
non-success,  would  be  confined.  For  the  purpose 
of  raising  this  sum  of  money,  the  committee  ask 
for  a  joint  guarantee  from  the  two  governments, 
of  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  any 
amount  they  shall  exjK'nd  up  to  two  millions, — 
that  is  to  say,  for  an  annual  guarantee  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  from  each.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  two  millions  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  ;  for  should  the  guaranteeing  governments 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  works,  or 
with  their  nature  or  results,  they  would  at  any  time 
have  power  to  stop  the  works.  At  the  worst,  and 
supposing  the  whole  sum  to  be  exj)cnded  and  no 
satisfactory  result  attained,  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  sinking  fund  would  in  process  of  time 
replace  the  capital)  is  not  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
great  nation  to  exjwnd  in  so  great  an  attempt.  If 
the  preliminary  headings  turn  out  successful,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  capital  necessan- 
to  complete  and  to  work  the  tunnel,  and  the  guar¬ 
anteeing  governments  will  speedily  be  released 
from  their  obligations. 

As  relates  to  the  French  Government,  the  com¬ 
mittee  have,  it  is  understood,  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  prospects.  On  this  side  of  the 
Channel  things  progress  more  slowly,  and  Circum- 
locutionism  is  a  little  difficult  to  move.  The  mat¬ 
ter  has  lately  been  brought  before  tlie  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  will  probably,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  i)eriod,  assume  a  definite  6hai>e.  The  six 
gentlemen  who  sign  the  report  to  tne  Executive 
Committee,  on  which  we  have  largely  drawn  in 
tills  paper,  distinctly  exjircss  their  opinion  that  the 
risk  in  Channel  tunnelling  is  confined  to  one  con¬ 
tingency  only,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  sea 
water  Ending  its  way  by  some  unforeseen  fissure 
into  the  workings,  in  (inantities  too  great  to  be 
overcome.  Otlierwise,  tliey  consider  that  the  work 
may  be  done  with  comparative  ease  and  rajiid- 

ity-  ,  1 

If  tlie  scientific  liovisers  of  the  two  governments 
be  satisfied  with  the  exactness  of  these  gentlemen’s 
researches,  and  with  the  soundness  of  their  deduc¬ 
tions,  it  is  probable  that  the  Channel  Tunnel  will, 
before  long,  take  its  place  as  one  of  tlie  things  to 
be  tried,  at  least 

SENSIBILITY. 

Wb  have  been  made  familiar,  by  Archbishop 
Tiencli’s  manuals  and  by  other  useful  compilations, 
with  the  death  of  words  in  one  meaning  and  their 
resurrection  in  another.  Words  like  “  feature,” 
“  favor,”  “  indifferent,”  “  resentment,”  will  readily 


occur  as  examples.  It  is  not  less  interesting  to 
notice  a  word  which,  though  not  yet  defunct  in  an 
older  sense,  is  on  the  wane,  and  is  leading  a  sort  of 
double  life  between  two  meanings.  Such  is  jierhapi 
the  condition  at  present  of  the  wonl  “  sensibili- 
ty.”  No  really  well-educated  person  would  be  at  a  i| 
loss  on  meeting  with  this  word  in  j)recis<'Iy  the  I' 
connection  in  which  Addison  or  Milton,  or  even  I 
Shakespeare,  woiihl  have  placed  it.  But  a  great  ^ 
number  of  people  who  have  some  claim  to  pass  for  j 
well-educated  would  exjierience  a  slight  check  if 
they  so  cncounterecl  it.  'ITien*  are  a  good  many  ' 
daily  papers,  we  should  suppose,  addressed  ehieflj  ! 
to  tfeat  large  section  of  society,  which  would  never  j 
employ  the  word  sensibility  when  it  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  e.xpress  suseeptibilitv  of  nerve,  of  intel¬ 
lect,  or  of  emotion.  Tliey  wouhf  instinctively  avoid  ! 
it.  They  would  substitute  for  it,  perhaps,  the  term 
susceptibility  itself,  or  else  feeling,  or  delicacy,  or  ; 
impressibility,  or  even  sensitiveness,-  none  of  which 
would  do  the  work  so  directly  or  so  completely  a< 
the  older  term. 

It  is  quite  easy,  without  the  aid  of  dictionaries  or 
glossaries,  to  trace  in  the  most  familiar  sources  the 
mil  meaning  of  this  word.  When  Claudio  speaks 
of  what  he  shudders  to  imagine, 

^^This  8fn$ible  warm  beinK  to  become 
A  kneuded  clod  .  .  ^ 

he  is  talking  of  physical  impressions,  of  the  count-  ; 
less  influences  received  tlirough  the  senses,  —  that  | 
is,  tlirough  the  actual  nerves.  When  Mammon,  in  ' 
Paradise  Lost,  tliinks  that  an  atmosphere  of  torment 
may  grow  familiar,  and  that  the  “  piercing  flies  ” 
may  become 

“  A»  soft  M  now  lerere,  our  temper  chanfred 
Into  their  temiier,  wliich  must  needs  remove 
The  stnnihte  of  pain,” 

he  is  speaking"  of  exactly  the  same  thing.  When 
Delilah,  giving  specious  advice  to  Samson,  says  , 
”  Only  what  remains  past  cure  i 

Bear  not  too  sensibly,  nor  still  insist  ; 

To  afflict  thyself  in  vain,”  ' 

the  word  is,  by  the  easiest  metaphorical  iuiaptation,  ' 
removed  scarcely  a  step  from  the  same  signification,  i 
It  has  hardly  done  with  pain  of  body  while  it  | 
touches  on  the  agonies  of  mind.  Pope’s  well-  j 
known  portrait  of  the  “  Lady  at  Court,”  who  pre-  j 
sented  I 

“  An  equal  mixture  of  ipwd-humor  | 

Ami  lensiblt  soft  melancholy,”  | 

carries  the  word  a  little  further  on  in  the  samft  i 
metaphorical  line  of  meaning.  But  by  and  by  a 
change  comes.  And,  though  we  ought  to  apologize 
for  introducing  this  (quotation  in  company  with 
tliose  before,  there  is  really  no  place  wdiere  the 
transition  is  more  coneiselv"  marked  than  when,  in 
one  of  Marryat’s  novels.  Captain  Kearney  says  to 
a  subordinate,  “  Make  me  sensible,  Sir,”  and  is  told  I 
in  reply,  “  Maybe  that ’s  more  than  I  or  anybody 
else  cuuid  do.”  We  are  here  getting  away  from 
the  region  of  the  sen.-^es  and  of  their  metaphorical 
suggestions,  and  getting  into  the  region  of  common, 
shrewd  sense,  and  the  associations  thence  developed. 
And  to  the  process  goes  on.  We  have  been  con¬ 
fining- ourselves  to  the  adjective  sensible,”  as  the 
instances  are  so  Oouipletely  familiar.  This  word, 
in  the  earlier  ineaiiiAg,  Is  dead ;  “  insensibility  ” 
survives  in  the  physical  Connection,  occasionally 
doing  duty  for  “  torpor  ”  in  the  metaphorical  uses ; 
and  “  sensibilitj’ ”  is  altogether  «n,tl»e  wane.  We 
must  guard  against  being  supposed,  to  convev  that 
tlie  later  signification  of  the  wc»d  “  tieiJAible  ”  is 


SENSIBILITY. 


never  to  be  found  in  writers  of  the  eighteenth,  mosphere  of  conversation  is  generated  from  sensi- 
sewnteenth,  or  even  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bility,  and  will  be  bracing  or  depressingexactly  as 
Benedick,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  a  “  sensible  ”  sensibility  is  developed  or  repressed,  ^e  aspect, 
man  very  much  in  the  meaning  which  that  word  the  simple  outside  appearance,  of  London  is  power- 
would  now  convey,  and  other  similar  passages  of  fully  suggestive  of  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life 
Shakespeare  might  be  adduced.  But  this  does  not  in  which,  speaking  generally,  and  allowing  a  wide 
affect  the  general  proimsition  that,  whereas  two  latitude  of  variety,  its  inhabitants  are  placed,  and 
hundred  years  ago  the  first  meaning  naturally  un-  which,  in  still  more  various  degrees,  gradually  beset 
derstood  from  the  word  was  allied  to  the  impressions  provincial  life  as  well.  There  is  no  other  capital 
of  sense,  intellect,  and  emotion,  the  pn*sent  mean-  city  in  Europe  which  presents  to  the  eye,  as  London 
in<»  is  something  altogether  different,  and  touches  doc-s,  the  spectacle  of  the  intense  pursuit  of  intense- 
rather  on  caution,  shrewdness,  and,  by  implication,  ly  material  objects,  with  very  little  apparent  terlium 
on  self-regard.  i/uiil  (we  are  speaking  only  of  what  meets  the  eye) 

It  is  almost  always  unscientific  to  fix  ujxtn  any  between  what  is  rigidly  and  unswervingly  practical 
single  cause  in  accounting  for  verbal  changes,  more  and  reliefs  of  the  lower  and  grosser  sort.  Tliis  ex- 
esj^ially  when  one  has  to  speak  of  any  cause  so  ternal  barrenness  has  its  counterpart  in  the  region 
indefinite  as  a  presumed  social  tendency.  But,  of  intellect  and  emotion.  Nor  is  barrenness  all ; 
if  we  can  be  sure  of  any  social  phenomenon  what-  there  is  bewilderment  also ;  and  beneath  the  double 
ever,  if  our  eyes  and  ears  deserve  to  be  trusted  at  pressure  sensibility  decays.  As  was  said  before, 
all  in  the  observation  of  contemporary  humanity,  the  word  is  waning,  and  the  quality  represented  by 
the  present  generation  is  not  behindhand  in  setting  the  word  has  not  the  life  and  freedom  that  once 
a  vaW  on  the  practical  and  the  material,  and  is  it  had:  — 

specially  open  to  the  operation  ot  those  instincts  **  For  though  the  circles  widen,  faiotcr  j:lmn 

which  are  usually  known  as  self-regarding.  And  *'■  “'w  emotions  on  the  mirror-stream.” 

it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  curious  phenomenon  that  pre-  If  there  were  no  other  symptoms  that  this  is  the 
cisely  among  our  own  generation  the  change  of  this  real  condition  of  things,  there  are  at  least  these 
wora  from  a  more  analytical  to  a  hartler  and  more  two,  —  the  rise  of  clamorous  efforts  at  artificial  sen- 
practical  meaning  should  have  taken  place.  Sever-  sation,  and  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  power  of 
al  indications  concur  in  suggesting  that  a  decay  in  conversation. 

the  power  of  sensibility  has  gone  pari  pn.tsu  with  No  one  has  perceived  all  this  more  clearly  than 
a  disuse  of  the  older  signification  of  the  term.  The  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  But  in  some  of  his  essays, 
rise  of  the  words  “  sensation  ”  and  “  sensational,”  following  what  seems  with  him  to  be  essential  in- 
in  their  recent  uses,  denoted  that  a  more  than  or-  stinct  of  style,  he  has  introduced  certain  well-known 
dinarv  stimulus  was  required  to  rouse  a  more  than  and  characteristic  terms  wliich  have  probably  done 
ordinary  dulness  in  the  faculty  of  receiving  impres-  more  than  he  meant  them  to  do,  by  w^  of  divert- 
sions  from  without.  Sensational  novels,  and  dances,  ing  attention  from  the  primary  facts.  Philistinism 
and  piano-forte  music,  all  show  that  this  dulness  is  not  far  from  being  synonymous  with  the  absence 
has  been  remarked  in  the  field  of  amusement,  and  of  sensibility  under  differing  conditions,  and  cul- 
has  been  treated,  not  from  within,  but  from  with-  ture  is  little  more  than  development  and  direction 
out ;  the  external  applications  have  been  made  as  given  to  sensibility.  The  want  of  this  quality 
far  as  possible  more  pungent.  underlies  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  weaknesses  which 

For  anything  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the  were  visited  by  the  tsanquil  criticisms  that  have 
decay  of  conversation  that  has  so  often  been  re-  rendered  those  words  stock  terms.  And  not  social 
marked  as  a  feature  of  the  i)resent  generation,  is  weaknesses  alone ;  but  intellectual  weaknesses  quite 
another  synmtom  of  want  of  sensibility,  in  the  re-  as  much.  For  an  age  like  our  own,  which  has  and 
gion  of  the  finer  social  instincts.  Tlie  French  have '  boasts  to  have  an  unusual  number  of  intellectual 
a  higher  degree  of  sensibility,  at  any  rate,  in  mat-  irons  in  the  fire,  becomes  victimized  by  hurry  and 
ters  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  life,  than  ourselves,  bewilderment  in  this  department,  just  as  similar 
and  they  beat  us  out  of  the  field  in  conversation,  causes  conspire  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  result 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Madame  de  Stacl,  that  on  elsewhere.  Everj’tning  being  taken  into  account 
one  occasion  she  was  engaged  out  to  dinner  in  com-  that  may  fairly  influence  the  question,  it  is  hardly 

C-  with  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  was  not,  too  mnch  to  say  that  ours  is  an  age,  considering  its 
jver,  otherwise  remarkable.  On  their  entrance,  attainments,  of  verj- considerable  intellectual  rude- 
the  hostess  observed  that  she  w.as  charmed  to  wel-  ness.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  use  e.xactly  the  lan- 
come  wit  and  beauty  in  each  other’s  company,  guage  which  Luther  would  have  employed  against 
“  Well,”  replied  Madame  de  Stael,  “  do  you  know  an  antagonist  in  theology,  and  Bentley  in  scholar- 
I  never  was  praised  for  my  beauty  before.”  The  ship.  That  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  we  have 
fine  sensibility  which  provoked  this  answer,  perfect  verj’  little  real  care  for  other  people’s  feelings,  not 
as  coming  from  a  plain  and  elderly  woman  of  genius,  much  taste  nor  power  of  reticence,  —  for  sensibility 
is  always  more  common  with  the  French  than  with  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

ourselves ;  but  it  was  formerly  more  common  in  Under  no  other  conditions  would  a  book  like 
English  society  than  it  is  now.  Bishop  Colenso’s  have  been  prematurely  hurried 

Setting  aside  certain  very  small  and  privileged  off  to  the  printer’s  hands ;  under  no  other  conditions 
and  exceptional  portions  of  the  social  whole,  it  is  should  we  find  politics  and  the  intellectual  aspects 
fair  and  true  to  say  that  the  external  and  super-  of  religion  handled  as  they  are  by  writers,  of  whom 
ficial  in  life  has  been  during  this  generation  so  active-  perhaps  Mr.  Bradlaugh  may  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
ly  and  zealously  cultivated  that  the  finer  and  more  tremc  type.  As  regards  politics,  it  is  hut  a  short 
permanent  parts  of  our  pature  have  suffered  in  pro-  time  ago  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  showed  the  world 
portion.  Conversation  would  natur.illy  be  o  priori  what  force  of  argument  and  what  graces  of  style 
a  faithful  criterion  in  changes  of  this  kind.  For  might  be  attained  bv  a  complete  freedom  from  the 
though  the  material  of  all  conversation  deserving  trammels  of  sensibility.  And  lessons  of  the  kind 
die  name  is  the  commerce  of  thoughts,  yet  the  at-  are  not  thrown  away  upon  the  newspapers.  In  the 
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true  spirit  <r£  appreciating  imitation,  a  journal  of 
congenial  sentiments  reiutmed  lately  in  these  wise 
and  conciliatory  terms  on  the  relations  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons :  “  The  Lords  will  have 
no  UKM«  chance  than  a  common  fisliing-smack 
agiunst  a  Cunard  liner.  The  smack  knows  tliis, 
and  will  get  out  ot'  the  way.”  Nothing  is  ginned 
by  this  kind  writing.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  even  hoped  to  be  gained,  except  the  transient 
pleasure  of  annoying  thc^  with  whom  you  ha]>|)en 
to  disagree,  or  with  whose  social  position  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  antagonism.  It  is  the  nianner  of 
America,  without  the  extenuation  which  America 
might  claim  on  the  score  of  being  a  young  country, 
and  of  I)eiug  peculiarly  destitute  of  influences 
which  operate,  as  old  institutions  and  timc-huuon‘d 
associations  do  in  some  degree,  to  keep  sensibility 
alive  iu  public  speaking  and  writing. 

In  general  literature,  translation  presents  the 
best  possible  scojh;  for  tbe  exercise  of  sensibility  in 
many  kinds.  S«>  much  has  been  written  and  saki 
on  this  branch  of  literary  work,  that  it  is  no  part  of 
our  present  intention  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  uttered.  On  the  whole,  however,  looking  at 
the  large  number  of  translations  which  have  been 
lately  made,  and  are  still  making,  from  ancient  and 
modern  literaturc-s  into  English,  it  may  be  said  with¬ 
out  (irejudice  that  the  quality  is  u(4  on  a  par  with 
the  (]uantity.  The  rare  and  felicitous  union  of 
qualiti^  of  receptive  and  responsive  |)Ower,  of 
eWticity  and  native  vigor,  which  combine  to  make 
up  true  intellectual  sensibility,  is  seldom  found  in  a 
translator.  The  degree  to  which  the  practice  of 
translation  draws  out  and  cultivates  these  powers,  Ls 
the  strongest  recommendation  which  it  can  have  as 
an  element  in  mental  discipline.  On  the  same 
ground  we  base  a  con6denee  —  which  it  now  re¬ 
quires  some  courage  to  avow  —  in  tlie  practice  of 
verse  composition  in  the  dead  languages.  The  best 
apology  for  verse  composition  that  we  ever  remem- 
be-r  to  nave  heard,  t^ame  not  from  a  classical  scholar 
or  student,  but  tirom  an  eminent  and  successful 
teacher  of  English  history  and  modern  languages. 
To  him  the  intelligent  rendering  of  the  best  models 
of  English,  whether  of  lyrical  or  dramatic  j>oetry  or 
of  prose,  into  languages  of  which  we  possess  per¬ 
fect  models,  lia>l  been  demoustrated  by  examples 
among  his  own  pupils  to  be  one  of  tbe  coniplctest 
and  most  efficient  lessons  in  English.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  topic  Ls  a  somewhat  ontwurn  one,  and  we 
will  pursue  it  no  further.  We  will  content  our¬ 
selves  with  repeating  what  has  been  the  substance  oi' 
the  foregoing  remarks,  that,  coincident  with  the  wane 
of  the  word  we  have  been  discussing,  there  seems 
to  be  observable,  iu  litenuy  as  well  as  in  ordinary 
social  life,  a  decay  of  the  valoable  quality,  or  union 
of  qualitk‘8,  which  it  denotes.  And  if  this  decay 
coufd  be  arrested,  and  the  lurocesscs  reversed  that 
cause  it,  there  would  be  reason  to  hope'  tor  a  very 
advantageous  change  in  the  styles  oi  composition, 
in  the  atmasphere  of  discussion,  and  in  the  life  and 
interest  of  conversation. 

EQUALITY  IN  HEAVEN. 

V  EMT  few,  indt'ed,  of  the  popular  notions  about 
“  Heaven  ”  —  using  that  worn  as  the  popular 
synonyme  for  the  future  life,  and  not  as  the  alter¬ 
native  to  Hell  —  will  bear  the  most  ordinary  or  mo¬ 
mentary  investigation.  As  a  rule  those  notions  are 
the  merest  condensations  of  widely  diffused  hopes, 
which  hopes,  again,  are  often  the  product  of  certain 


disgusts  at  circumstances  .which  iu  this  world  can¬ 
not  be  removed.  The  notion,  for  example,  that 
Heaven  is  perpetual  peace,  a  place  where  “  eongn- 
gatioDs  ne’er  break  up,  and  Sa})baths  ne’er 
end,”  a  long  or  eternm  rest,  is  tbe  result  of  the 
weariness  which  all  good  men  must  feel  of  their 
never-ending  struggle  with  tbe  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  a  bo{>e  no  more  in  accordance  eitherwith 
reason  or  revelation  than  Hawthorne’s  that  he  might 
be  permitted  a  good  long  sleep  of  about  two  thousaad 
years  as  a  siesta  before  he  was  set  to  work  again. 
If  tbe  word  Heaven  has  any  meaning,  it  means  a 
state  of  existence  in  which  we  shall  do  tbe  Lord’s 
work  more  perfectly  than  at  present,  in  which  we 
shall  struggle  more  ardentlv  against  sin,  and  prob¬ 
ably  against  misery  (tbuugb  that  tlmught  is  subject 
to  the  rider  that  misery  may  be  merely  discipline), 
and  certainly  against  ignorance  of  Him,  all  of  whk4 
duties  involve  work,  willing  work,  or  happy  work, 
but  still  Work  and  not  ^'St,  which  again  is  ab¬ 
solutely  incum()atible  with  tbe  increased  desire  d 
the  “  re'generated,”  but  still  finite  soul  to  know  Him 
the  Infinite. 

Tlie  struggle  up  a  mountain  mav  he  the  hnppiett 
efiort  of  our  existence,  but  except  by  a  perversion  rf 
words  it  canuot  be  called  Best.  Nor  are  we  able  to 
perceive  tliat  at  rrest  or  at  work  the  condition  of  the 
soul  can  be  one  of  absolute  and  complete  happiness 
.1  priori,  he  only  can  be  perfectly  luippy  whose 
knowleslge  and  whose  power  are  synonyumas,  byi- 
ckronous,  and  conteruunous,  because  otherwise  he 
must  either  make  mistakes,  or  wait,  —  or  be  disap- 
poinU'd.  But  this  cannot  possiblv  be  true  of  anj 
finite  being ;  and  with  rcgai'd  to  the  espi‘cial  finite 
being  called  man,  there  can  be  no  solution  of  conti¬ 
nuity,  otherwise  be  is  not  an  immortal  being,  or  a  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  a  future  life,  but  only  a  being  who,  like 
a  wheat-groin,  is  capable-  of  rejiroductiou  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stage.  Increased,  indeed,  happiness  mar 
be,  lor  us  so  increased  that,  in  comparison,  it  niav 
lie  called  perfect;  but  absolutely  perfect,  in  any  arith¬ 
metical  sen.se,  it  cannot  be.  If  there  is  no  solution 
of  continuity,  there  must  be  memory,  and  with 
memory,  regret,  and  with  regret,  shame,  and  with 
shame,  suffering,  however  modified  in  degree  bv  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  infinite  purpose  which, 
though  regulating  all  things,  has  yet,  as  one  great 
action  in  pursuit  of  that  purpose,  lefthiuuau  will  la 
freedom.  Again,  there  is  the  notion,  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  {MXkluctive  of  all  the  unproved  idea-,  pe^ 
haps  greatest  iind  most  fruitful  of  ail  ideas  proved 
or  unproved,  that  we  shall  in  Heaven  “  know  God.” 
IIow  should  we  know  God  ‘i  That  we  shall  know 
Him  better  may  be  conceded  easily,  for  an  inlxirn 
conviction  tells  us,  oven  without  revelation,  that  the 
flesh  acts  as  a  veil  between  Us  and  the  Milker,  just 
as  it  acts,  to  use  an  unworthy  simile,  as  a  veil 
between  many  minds  and  aliselutu  mathematical 
truth ;  —  and  that  we  shall  know  Him  much  better 
fiiUows  from  the  certainty  that  half  the  obscuring 
influences  will  have  in  auiAlicr  worbl  no  place,  that, 
for  example,  as  Southey  sang,  avarice  could  not  con- 
thiuo  even  in  hell,  —  “earthy  that  passion  of  the 
earth  ” ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  eternal  truth  wrill  re¬ 
main  that  He  is  infinite,  we  finite ;  that  the  finite, 
however  near  its  comparative  appraximation,  is  still 
infiniU-Iv  di.-^tsmt  from  the  Infinite ;  tliat,  though  to 
use  PauVs  glorious  simile,  here  “  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,”  —  his  “ylah”  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
transliK-ent  slag,  not  our  artificial  crystal,  —  and 
shall  there  see  face  to  face,  yet  when  wo  see  even 
a  human  being  face  to  face  we  do  not,  therefore. 
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know  its  owner,  may  mistake  him,  always  fail  to 
know  more  than  a  fraction  of  him. 

Of  all  the  popular  ideas  of  the  future  state,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  most  erroneous 
is  that  expressed  in  the  common  saying,  “We  shall 
all  be  equal  there.”  That  saving  is  as  old  as 
Christianity ;  it  appears  in  the  Epistles,  though  St. 
Paul  did  not  mean  his  words  to  bear  so  wide  an 
interpretation ;  and  it  has  for  ages  been  one  of'  the 
few  grand  consolations  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
and  the  suflFering.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it  has 
not  exercised  as  great  an  influence  as  any  of  the  in¬ 
cidental  ideas  of  Christianity ;  whether  it  has  not, 
for  example,  greatly  contributed  to  mould  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  all  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  more  especially,  and  to  form  the  ideal  of 
all  social  reformers  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
pale  of  belief.  There  is  something  in  it  which 
suits  human  nature,  —  the  instinctive  sense  every' 
man  occasionally  entertains  of  his  own  nothingness 
before  the  Almighty,  —  and  also,  pc-rhajis,  —  one 
must  sjieak  frankly  to  speak  truthliilly,  —  the  in¬ 
stinctive  wickedness,  or  rather  feebleness  of  human 
nature,  its  incapacity  of  freeing  itself  wholly  of 
jealousy,  envy,  self-consciousnes.x,  pride,  the  wish 
that  the  next  world  may  reverse  in  some  visible 
nianuer  the  unjust  judgment  of  this.  ITie  contrast 
between  the  I’eal  and  the  apparent,  between  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  man  to  men  and  his  relation  to  tlie  Om¬ 
niscient,  has  struck  all  religious  legislators,  and  we 
do  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  universal  diffusion 
of  the  thought,  and  yet  how  little  can  it  have  to 
rest  on  1  It  is  a  certainty,  if  anything  can  be  a 
certainty,  that  if  Heaven  or  a  future  state  exists 
at  all,  there  can  be  no  permanent  solution  pf  con¬ 
tinuity,  no  change  of  identity ;  for,  if  So,  not  only 
is  the  human  period  wasted,  —  and  God  does  not 
waste,  —  but  God’s  justice  and  mercy  are  alike  ren¬ 
dered  imperfect,  and  His  glory  dimmed.  On  what 
is  styled  the  orthodox  view  we  should  have  the  awful 
sight  of  a  being  condemned  to  torment  without 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  out  of  what  to  him  seems 
caprice ;  and  on  what  seems  to  us  the  truer  view, 
we  should  have  the  equally  awful  siglit  of  a  l)eing 
held  back  through  eternity  by  influences  which,  be¬ 
ing  unconscious  of  them,  he  cannot  overcome. 

Yet,  if  there  be  no  solution  of  continuity,  if  the  I 
ioul  which  is  here  is  also  there,  how  can  there  be 
equality  in  the  next  world  ?  The  soul  cannot  es¬ 
cape  the  influences  which  have  modified  it  here. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  escape  the  i>assion8,  some  of 
which  at  least  are  fleshy  and  de[>art  with  the  flesh, 
—  which  latter  may  be  lying  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  subject  for  intellectual  spe'culation,  —  but  how  bt^ 
free  of  that  portion  of  the  effect  of  those  passions 
which  dwarfs  or  smirches,  or,  it  may  be,  expands 
and  elevates  the  soul  V  Avarice,  for  instance,  is,  if 
we  agree  with  Southey,  of  all  strong  ])a8sions  the 
one  most  directly  earthy,  — having  in  it  less  of  en¬ 
train  than  lust,  the  most  carnal  of  all,  —  and  avarice 
can  hardly  continue  in  the  next  world ;  yet  how 
can  the  effect  of  avarice,  if  it  has  modified  the  mind 
and  soul,  be  lost  if  there  is  no  solution  of  continu¬ 
ity?  Or  how  can  the  effect- of  a  noble  impulse,  say 
that  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  God,  be  wholly 
taken  away  ?  If  it  is  taken  away,  what  use  in  vir¬ 
tue  or  in  strife  ?  And  vet  if  it  remain,  where  is  the 
eqimlity?  Many,  |)erliap8  most  of  our  readers, 
however,  would  acknowMge  moral  inequalities  in 
Heaven,  and  a  large  section  of  them  would  rejoice 
in  them,  but  in  what  way  do  they  propose  to  get  rid 
of  inequalities  of  intellect  and  kiiowle<lge?  The 


intellect  must  continue  if  continuity  continues,  and 
with  intellect  its  ineriualities,  or  Hodge  becoming 
suddenly  Newton  or  Newton  Hodge,  the  freed  som 
ceases  to  be  that  either  of  Hodge  or  Newton. 

The  smallest  differences  of  culture,  of  knowledge, 
of  those  intellectual  circumstances  which  create  im¬ 
pulse,  must  have  their  effect,  however  small,  and 
their  efiect  much  in  the  direction  they  hail  in  this 
world,  or  otherwise  the  continuousness  of  the  sense 
of  moral  responsibility,  that  is,  of  the  fact  of  moral 
responsibility,  —  for  the  sense  w  the  fact,  or  an 
idiot  would  be  responsible,  —  would,  pro  tanto,he 
weakened.  No  doubt,  these  diflerences  would, 
under  the  new  light,  seem  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  —  though  light,  by  the  way,  reveals 
rather  than  covers  differences,  —  and  no  doubt, 
also,  the  differences  there  and  the  differences  here 
would  be  judged  by  widely  different  laws,  but  still 
they  would  exist. .  To  take  the  most  visible,  and, 
{^rhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  sumrAcial  dis¬ 
tinctions  among  men,  that  which  we  call  refinement, 
is  that  to  be  abrogated  ?  Nine  tenths  of  it,  prob¬ 
ably,  would  be,  as  either  artificial,  or  hypocritical,  or 
the  result  of  physical  tendencies ;  but  that  other 
tenth,  wliich  seems  in  this  world  to  affect  even  the 
soul,  and  wliich  certainly  aflects  the  moral  nature, 
if  only  in  the  self-restraint  it  breeds,  is  that  to  dis¬ 
appear  ?  How  can  it  disappear  witliout  an  erasure 
of  the  past,  fatal  pro  tanto  to  the  very  idea  of  con¬ 
tinuous  responsibility  ?  Infinitesimal,  it  may  be ; 
but  still  the  infinitesimal  is  not  the  non-e.xistcnt, 
and  for  so  much  there  is  in  the  earthly  sense  a 
grade  in  Heaven,  a  little  step  in  the  road  towards 
the  ideal  by  which  John  starts  in  advance  of  Thom¬ 
as.  Then  there  is  the  hunger  to  advance,  to  in¬ 
quire,  to  ac-cumulate  new  knowledge,  is  that  to  go  ? 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  easy,  to  conceive  of  a  Ben¬ 
galee  who  is  a  Christian  up  to  the  spiritual  level  of 
any  Englishman,  yet  lacks  this  hunger  entirely ;  is 
he  the  equal  at  first  in  Heaven  of  the  man  who,  hav¬ 
ing  all  he  has,  has  this  besides,  and,  having  it, 
diverts  its  direction  —  as  he  would  in  the  new  light 
divert  its  dh'ection  —  into  a  pursuit  of  the  one 
object  of  Heaven,  closer  relation  in  all  respects  to 
the  Divine  ?  And  if  not  the  equal  at  first,  why  is 
he  to  be  the  equal  at  any  time  ?  Why  is  he,  to 
speak  in  nun-theological  terms,  to  catch  up  the 
com])etitor  as  eager  as  himself  but  less  weighted  ? 

Let  us  take  the  extreme  case,  for  that,  after  all, 
though  not  the  only  way  of  arguing  such  specula¬ 
tions,  is  the  only  way  of  making_soch  arguments 
large  enough  to  be  intelligible.  The  popidar  the- 
ovy  assumes  that  in  the  next  world  the  ordinary 
idiot  of  Earleswocnl  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or,  say, 
Melaucthun,  start  fair.  Why  do  they  start  fair? 
Surely,  if  they  do  start  fair,  such  a  miracle  has 
In'en  ivrought  on  one  or  other  of  them  that  there 
has  been  a  virtual  new  creation  as  of  a  new  being, 
disconnected  either  with  the  Idiot  or  Sir  Isaac. 
Take  any  view  of  idiotcy  you  please,  that,  for 
instance,  it  is  the  result  of  mere  bodily  malforma¬ 
tion  ending  instantly  with  death, — quite  the  most 
probable  view,  —  and  still  the  loss  of  the  life’s 
experience  of  volition  must,  if  life  be  continuous  at 
all,  and  soul  and  udnd  related,  have  been  a  loss  to 
the  soul,  leaving  it  behind  as  a  child’s  might  be 
left  behind  in  the  great  race.  The  ground  may  be 
caught  up  quickly  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  caught  up 
through  the  intervention  of  miracle,  else  why  not  sim¬ 
ilar  miracle  as  to  moral  status,  but  through  some  pro¬ 
cess  of  spiritnal  education  and  slow  enlightenment. 
The  possibility  of  wlncation  must  exist  in  Heaven, 
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and  the  possibility  of  education  involves  ex  necessi¬ 
tate  inequality.  Eartlily  position  may  be  reversed ; 
of  course,  in  many  cases,  must  be  reversed,  —  one 
could  not  conceive^  for  example,  of  the  royal  caste 
occupying  any  but  a  very  low  {msition  in  the  new 
life,  out  grades  there  must  still  be.  The  theory^f 
equality  is  nothing  but  an  effort  to  express  tlie 
inexpressible,  —  the  distance  which  must  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  creature  and  the  Creator,  a  dis¬ 
tance  so  great  that  all  other  distances  beside  it 
seem  as  the  inequalities  in  fine  sand.  Still,  no  two 
grains  of  sand  are  of  the  same  size. 


NEVER  PLAYED  OUT. 

I.  CURATE  OF  MARL  HILL  8CRIBIT. 

No ;  I  am  not  in  the  fens,  old  friend,  though  you 
may  smell  them  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea, 
and  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  largest 
estate  in  the  parish  is  certainly  marsh  land,  as  vet 
unreclaimed.  Marl  Hill  proper  is  really  not  called 
so  in  satire ;  it  is  on  rising  ground,  the  first  wave 
of  the  wolds :  the  house  1  live  in  is  at  least  eighty' 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  land  all  about  is 
I  thoroughly  drained  and  highly  cultivated ;  and  if 
you  will  come  to  see  me,  I  will  insure  you  against 
ague,  unless,  of  course,  you  get  it  bv  voluntarily 
going  into  its  strongholds  to  snoot  wild  fowl. 

It  is  a  trifie  dml,  I  must  confess;  so  that  you 

I  must  expect  to  get  long-winded,  old-fashioned  letters 
in  exchange  for  your  occasional  penny-post  notes. 
One  cannot  read  all  the  long  evenings  and  all  the 
mornings  too ;  and  sermon-writing  is  not  a  difficult 
style  of  composition  here,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be 
too  simple;  you  must  talk  rather  than  preach  if 
vou  want  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  people. 
These  are  scattered  about,  living  in  disgraceful 
cottages,  upon  the  different  estates.  There  are  one 
or  two  small  farmers,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
I  land  about  here  is  let  out  and  cultivated  in  a  whole- 

'  sale  way,  and  one  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  pretty 

;  well  takes  up  a  parish.  That  is  why  the  vicar  has 

;  two,  I  suppose.  He  is  one  of  the  old  school,  and 

t  took  things  pretty  easy :  had  morning  service  in 

I  the  one  church,  and  evening  service  in  the  otl\er, 

I  every  Sunday ;  married,  buried,  and  christimed 

j  when  obliged  to  do  so,  and  bothered  himself  no 

j  further.  He  has  been  ordereil  otiF  to  Madeira  for 

I  his  healtl^  b^  a  homceopathist,  one  would  say,  and 

I  on  the  principle  that  like  cures  like,  if,  as  scandal 

I  reports,  his  ailments  are  traceable  to  his  fondness 

j  for  that  too  seductive  wine.  At  any  rate,  he  re- 

I  quired  a  curate  to  take  his  place,  and  here  I  am. 

I  After  the  fashion  of  new  brooms,  I  want  to  ^rform 

I  some  sweeping,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any- 

I  thing.  The  people  arc  more  heathenish  than  I  had 

t  any  idea  was  jKissible  in  this  Christian  country; 

but  the  job  is  to  get  at  them.  The  women  and 
children  are  out  at  work  almost  as  much  as  the 
men ;  and  district-visiting  is  impossible  when  the 

!  cottages  are  locked  up  and  empty,  or  in  the  charge 
of  a  young  girl,  who  mso  has  to  look  after  her  small 
brothers  and  sisters.  Drunkenness  is  not  very 
prevalent,  because  the  beer-shops  are  few  and  far 
between ;  but  the  devil  does  not  lose  much,  for 
opium-eating  is  a  common  habit.  It  is  a  fact,  I 
assure  you.  "When  you  come  here,  you  shall  be 
taken  to  the  chemist’s  in  the  nearest  village  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  see  the  piles  of  opium  pills 
he  sells  to  the  laboring  classes.  I  tried  tracts,  but 

i  found  that  very  few  could  read  them.  However,  I 
have  managed  to  double  my  congregations,  and  have 

h, - 


established  a  Sunday  school,  which  is  a  beginnine 
I  hope  to  get  up  an  infant  school  for  wcek-dayi 
next.  You  asked  me  what  sort  of  litb  I  led,  yon 
know,  so  if  these  matters  bore  you,  I  am  not  re¬ 
sponsible. 

I  should  like  a  little  more  civilized  society  I 
confess,  for,  not  being  able  to  afford  a  horse,  I 'am 
wellnigh  neighborless.  The  property  about  here 
belongs  nominalljr  —  for  I  believe  it  is  mortgaged 
as  heavily  as  it  will  boar  —  to  a  Major  Holcombe, 
who  lives  with  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  at  the 
Marl,  which  must  have  been  a  nice  place  once,  but 
now  —  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it  to  you; 
think  of  Hood's  Haunted  House.  The  stables  are 
in  ruins ;  the  garden  is  a  wilderness ;  there  is  good 
feed  on  the  drive  up  to  the  front-door,  wliiA  ii 
never  opened,  tlie  people  going  in  and  out  by  the 
back  ways.  As  for  the  master,  he  has  just  n-  I 
covered  from  an  attack  of  D.  T.,  but  is  dying.  Ifc  j 
has  something  on  his  mind,  I  tMnk,  or  T  doubt  | 
whether  he  would  care  so  much  for  my  conipanj,  I 
or  listen  so  patiently  to  all  I  have  to  say  on  religious  1 
matters,  especially  as  I  must  seem  a  mere  boy  to  { 
him.  I  was  rather  stumped  at  first,  but  he  soon  I 
began  to  talk  sceptieism,  and  arguing  set  me  all  { 
right.  And  then  I  do  look  ten  years  over  my  age;  j  f 
that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  being  ugly,  lie  I  I 
is  constantly  on  the  {mint  of  telling  me  some  secret,  I 
only  I  do  not  encourage  him,  and  he  often  says  that  (| 
he  will  write  something  down,  and  leave  dircctkmi 
for  the  paper  to  Ikj  given  me  after  his  death.  ITbat 
is  my  duty,  I  wonder  'i  If  one  were  a  Roman,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  be  clear;  but  you  see  I  am  not  even  in 
priest’s  orders  yet,  and  altogether  I  had  ratlier  be  = 
Avithout  his  secret.  But  probably  it  is  all  nonsense. 

A  man  just  out  of  D.  T.  is  never  right  in  his 
head ;  and  yet,  I  dare  say,  his  conscience  is  bad  . 
enough,  for  he  has  led  a  queer  lite,  by  all  account!. 

He  has  run  tlirough  three  fortunes,  they  say,  — two  ' 
of  his  own,  and  one  of  his  wife’s,  whose  heart  he 
also  broke,  they  say ;  but  “  they  ”  always  do  say  that 
of  a  spendthrift.  When  his  wife  died,  he  disap¬ 
peared  for  a  while,  —  went  yachting  to  dodge  hi! 
creditors,  and  placed  his  daughter,  who  was  but  j 
ten,  at  school.  He  was  away  for  eight  years,  and 
then  he  rc^tumed  here,  and  brought  his  girl  with 
him.  And  a  strange  life  that  poor  young  ladv  must 
have  led,  considering  that  she  is  not  a  Di  'Vemon.  ; 
Only  men  came  to  the  Marl,  and  those  of  the  fast¬ 
est.  Major  Holcombe  wanted  her  to  marry  one  d 
them,  the  son  of  an  attorney  and  land-agent  who 
had  made  his  fortune,  named  Naislev ;  but  Mis: 
Luev  would  not  have  him.  Perhaps,  iiowever,  she  , 
would  have  been  bullied  into  it,  only  Naisley  got  a 
fall  out  hunting  which  injured  his  spine. 

I  can  see  you  grinning,  but  you  are  quite  out.  1 
do  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  fall  in  love  with 
her.  She  is  gootl-looking,  no  doubt,  and  friendly 
enough ;  but  she  has  got  some  great  sorrow  weigh-  „ 
ing  upon  her.  Her  father’s  state  would  of  course  j 
account  for  a  certain  melancholy ;  but  there  is  more 
than  that ;  there  is  mystery,  suspense,  expectation 
of  something  which  never  hapjiens,  and  which  yet 
may  happen,  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  1  have 
not  made  my  meaning  clear,  but  no  matter ;  I  could 
not  if  I  tried  for  a  twelvemonth.  Miss  Holcombe 
is  my  only  ally  in  the  small  reforms  which  are  being 
attemptea;  without  her  aid,  I  doubt  whether  the 
Sunday  school  would  ever  have  become  a  fact.  I 
close  this  in  haste,  for  a  messenger  has  come  to  say 
that  this  same  Major  Holcombe  is  in  extremis,  and 
calls  for  me.  i 


II.  THE  UNFINISHED  RUBBER. 

The  strangest  thing  has  happened,  Brown : 
Uajor  Holcombe  is  dead.  The  najier  he  talked 
about  leaving  for  me  to  read  is  lying  before  me, 
and  it  affords  a  clew  to  our  mystery,  —  I  mean  about 
poor  Godwin.  Do  you  remember  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  that  evening  ?  I  think  I  do,  and  propose 
to  jot  them  down  hero.  If  I  am  incorrect  in  any 
particular,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  set  me 
riwht :  then,  please  send  this  letter  on  to  Thorpe, 
and  ask  him  to  supplement  our  memories  still  fur¬ 
ther.  I  want  to  have  the  account  very  accurate, 
because  legal  proceedings  may  follow  ujxm  the  steps 
which  I  shall  teel  bound  to  take. 

Our  happy  Cambridge  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close;  indeed,  I  had  taken  my  degree,  and  only  re¬ 
mained  up  because  I  had  a  scholarship  to  run  out. 
You  others  were  still  undergraduates,  but  were  go¬ 
ing  in  for  your  final  examinations  in  the  winter, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  October  term.  To  be  pre¬ 
cise,  it  was  on  the  4th  of  November  1840,  exactly 
three  years  ago.  You  came  up  to  the  B.  A.  table 
in  hall,  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
“  Come  to  my  rooms  afterwards,  and  have  a  rub¬ 
ber.”  I  accepted  at  once,  lor  you  had  brought 
some  very  excellent  port  wine  from  home  with  you, 
and  there  were  a  few'bottles  still  left.  Just  then 
Thorpe  passed,  and  you  invited  him. 

Thorpe  fancied  that  he  could  play  very  well  at 
whist,  and  did  not  like  to  sit  down  with  an  inferior 
performer ;  so,  before  giving  a  decided  answer,  he 
asked  who  the  fourth  was.  “  Hylas  Godwin,”  you 
replied.  “  All  right,”  said  Thorpe  ;  “I  ’ll  come.” 
Who  first  called  Godwin,  I^las  ?  It  was  a  capital 
nickname,  for  it  just  hit  off  his  style  of  beauty. 
What  a  good-looking  /ellow  he  was,  certainly  the 
handsomest  man  of  our  time.  Rather  conceited, 
perhaps,  as  youngsters  who  are  admired  by  women 
are  wont  to  be,  and  finikin  in  his  dress.  Yet  he  was 
clever  too,  though,  maybe,  not  such  a  genius  as  we 
esteemed  him ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  a  more  agreeable  companion.  Gerrard 
said  better  things,  but  in  so  confused  a  way  that 
they  lost  tlieir  pungency  in  the  uttering^:  he  always 
went  shy  in  the  middle  of  a  joke.  But  Godwin 
rattled  out  any  absurdity  that  came  into  his  head 
in  a  manner  which  was  irresistible.  And  he  was 
in  particular  good  cue  at  the  whist-table,  —  not 
that  he  ever  spoke  during  the  play,  he  was  far  too 
keen  a  lover  of  the  game  for  that,  but  between  the 
deals  he  made  amends  for  previous  silence,  and 
generally  kept  his  three  companions  on  the  grin 
till  the  hands  were  sorted  and  the  first  card  led. 

He  was  in  his  usual  spirits  that  evening,  nor 
could  we  afterwards  recall  a  word  or  look  which 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  anything  on  his  mind, 
OT  any  presentiment  of  evil. 

We  sat  for  a  little  while  round  the  fire,  drinking 
a  glass  or  two  of  your  port,  and  then  opened  the 
card-table,  and  cut  for  partners.  It  was  you  and 
Thorpe  against  Godwin  and  myself.  The  cards 
fell  very  evenly,  and  the  first  rubber,  which  yon 
Fon,  was  very  protracted,  so  that  we  had  harfly 
finished  the  first  game  of  the  second  when  we  heard 
the  chapel  bell  going,  and  Thorpe  cried  that  he  was 
diort  of  his  chapels  for  the  week,  and  must  keep 
that  one. 

“  I  have  had  a  notice  fixim  the  dean  too,”  said 
Godwin,  “  but  I  ’ll  cut  chapel  and  finish  the  rubber 
for  all  that,  if  Thorpe  will.” 

But  Thorpe  was  firm.  We  abused  him  for  his 


laziness  in  not  getting  up  for  morning  service,  and 
so  securing  evenings  of  unbroken  comfort ;  but  he 
prided  himself  on  nis  sloth,  and  took  our  sarcasms 
for  compliments.  When  he  actually  rose  and  threw 
his  gown  on,  it  became  evident  that  om:  rubber 
was  really,  to  be  interrupted,  so  we  all  agreed  to 
wipe  a  chapel  off  our  score,  leaving  the  cards  on 
tabic,  and  returning  to  finish  the  game  directly 


service  was  over. 


Do  you  wonder  at  my  writing  down  these  minute 
details  ?  I  am  purposely  allowing  my  mind  to 
dwell  on  every  little  particular,  because,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  just  now,  and  I 
find  my  memory  very  vivid.  I  can  see  the  counters 
I  had  just  stuck  under  a  candlestick  to  mark  a 
double ;  the  patterns  on  the  back  of  our  pack  and 
of  yours.  I  can  see  Godwin's  face  as  he  said  to 
me  :  “  Now  don’t  you  go  rushing  off  to  your  rooms 
for  a  pipe  after  chapel,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  doing. 
Come  straight  back  to  Brown’s,  and  don’t  keep  us 
waiting.  I  will  give  you  a  cigar  if  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  your  baccy.”  And  then  in  a  loud  aside  to 
Thorpe,  as  he  ran  across  the  court :  “  He  never  can 
resist  smoking  another  fellow’s  cigars.  0, 1  know 
where  to  have  him  1  ” 

We  were  just  in  time  to  get  in  before  the  chapel 
doors  were  closed,  and  as  we  were  walking  up  the 
aisle,  he  whispered  in  my  ear :  “  If  you  do  admit  a 
secular  thought  during  the  next  half-hour,  partner, 
let  it  be  a  m^itation  upon  the  propriety  of  leading 
trumps  when  you  hold  five.” 

Though  three  years  have  elapsed,  I  think  I  could 
swear  to  those  being  his  exact  words.  How  little 
I  thought  at  the  moment  that  they  were  the  last  I 
should  ever  hear  him  utter. 

We  all  missed  each  other  in  the  crowd  on  com¬ 
ing  out ;  and  when  you,  Tliorpe,  and  myself  met 
again  at  your  door  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  God¬ 
win  was  not  there.  We  went  in  and  lit  the  can¬ 
dles,  and  laughed  at  his  being  the  last,  after  the 
fuss  he  had  made  about  the  punctuality  of  others. 
You  said  that  the  porter  had  met  you  in  crossing 
the  court,  and  had  given  you  a  letter ;  so  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  God¬ 
win,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  his  own  rooms,  to  see 
what  it  was  about,  before  joining  us.  We  specu¬ 
lated  upon  its  being  a  billet-doux,  and  joked  about 
Hylas  and  the  nymphs,  speaking  finally  rather 
harshly  of  the  supposed  lady,  whose  letter  we 
assumed  to  have  caused  this  delay  in  resuming  our 
rubber. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  first  thought  of  sus¬ 
picion  or  alarm  comes  into  the  mind  with  a  flash, 
—  by  instinct  apparimtly.  No  doubt,  some  reason¬ 
ing  process  has  been  going  on  with  such  subtlety  as 
to  be  unfelt,  and  that  which  we  often  call  a  pre¬ 
sentiment,  is  merely  a  logical  conclusion.  For 
some  time  on  that  evening,  we  never  doubted  but 
what  the  absent  man  would  come  in  from  minute  to 
minute.  The  open  card-table,  with  its  two^  lighted 
candles,  the  cards,  and  the  counters  upon  it,  stood 
as  it  had  been  left.  The  sofa  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  you  lay  on  it ;  Thorpe  ana  1  sat  in 
two  easy-chairs  on  cither  side ;  and  so  we  remained, 
smoking  and  chatting,  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

And  then  I  perfectly  remember  experiencing  a 
sudden  uneasiness,  which  caused  me  to  look  across 
at  Thorpe,  and  I  read  a  similar  feeling  in  his  eyes. 
We  both  turned  to  you,  and  the  expression  on  our 
faces  must  have  been  very  plain,  for  yon  at  once 
said :  “  What !  you  do  not  expect  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  him  ?  ” 
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“  Of  course  not,”  replied  Thorpe.  “  But  —  tliere 
would  be  no  harm  in  "oin"  to  his  rooms  to  see.” 

We  went,  and  found  the  outer  door  sported ;  and 
while  we  were  hammering;  and  shouting,  the  gyp 
came  by  and  told  us  that  Mr.  Godwin  luid  gone 
out  of  college,  not  wearing  his  academical  dress, 
and  carrying  a  carpet-ba".  On  going  to  the  lod;fe, 
we  heart!  this  story  conmrmed  by  the  porter,  ^tdio 
also  said  that  there  h<ul  been  a  letter  for  him.  We 
learned  next  day  that,  ho  had  left  a  note  for  his 
tutor,  saying  that  urgent  family  matters  obliged 
him  to  leave  immediately,  but  that  ho  would  return 
or  write  as  soon  as  he  could.  And  that  was  the 
last  of  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  seemed  pndty  well  alone  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  relatives  were  coueomcd.  He 
had  entered  him.^elf  at  college,  and  the  tutor  knew 
no  one  to  communicate  witli.  Of.  course  a  man 
could  not  di8a])]K‘ar  like  that  without  causing  some 
sensation  in  the  university,  but  all  inquiries  were 
fruitiest  and  the  majority  of  his  acquaintances  soon 
forgot  him.  The  mystery  of  the  alftur  struck  us 
three,  however,  with  a  sort  of  awe ;  besides  that, 
being  his  most  intimate  friends,  we  were  naturally 
the  most  anxious  to  learn  what  had  become  of  him. 
We  even,  you  may  remejuber,  made  a  note  of  the 
state  of  the  game  of  whist  at  the  time  we  rose  from 
it,  and  agreed  that,  if  ever  we  could  mwt  with  God¬ 
win  again,  we  would  play  it  out.  That  can  never 
be.  Jj'or  here,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lincolnshire 
fens,  I  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  the  traces  of 
our  old  friend,  and  the  eause  of  his  disapp)earanee. 

I  will  c<y)y  out  Major  Holcombe’s  —  confession  I 
suppose  I  must  call  it,  though  I  hate  the  word,  and 
will  send  it  you,  but  you  must  not  show  it  to  any 
one,  at  all  events  at  present. 

III.  THE  P.tTUIt'IAN’s  COXFICSSIOX. 

It  is  true,  it  is  true,  that  which  you  have  preached 
to  me,  that  which  I  believed  when  I  was  a  child, 
that  which  I  have  scoffed  at  as  an  old  ^vife’s  fable. 
All  is  not  over  when  this  machine  of  flesh  and  blood 
stops.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  the  money-lend¬ 
er,  the  present  pleasure  seems  so  very  real,  tlie 
future  burden  so  distant  and  intangible,  that  the 
idea  of  self-denial  is  to  him  like  grasping  at  shad¬ 
ows,  and  missing  the  substance  ;  but  j)ay-(lay  comes, 
and  ruin.  “  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,”  cries 
the  lad ;  but  the  merriment  evaiiorates,  leaving  the 
nerves  shattered,  the  l)ody  diseased,  the  heart  full 
of  bitterness  and  misery ;  and  I  feel  a  conviction  that 
this  is  part  of  an  inexorable  system  which  extends 
after  we  are  able  to  trace  it.  In  whatever  direction 
we  seek  to  probe  the  mysteries  that  surround  us,  wo 
are  lost  in  infinity.  Space  is  infinite,  and  time,  and 
life.  Motion  is  infinite ;  the  moon  revolving  round 
the  earth,  the  earth  round  the  sun,  this  solar  system 
round  another,  till  the  brain  reels :  is  not  retribution 
infinite  likewise  ?  These  thoughts  are  new  to  me ;  I 
but  grasp  them  vaguely,  express  them  crudely,  hut 
they  bum  in  my  soul.  O,  the  innocent  hearts  into 
which  I  have  infused  the  germs  of  evil !  O,  the  weak 
ones  vacillating  between  good  and  bad  whom  I 
have  drawn  devilwards  !  Repent  of  my  own  sins  ? 
Ay,  if  that  were  all ;  but  how  to  account  for  the  eter¬ 
nal  wrong  I  have  done  to  others  ?  And  the  one  great 
crime  which  renders  my  conscience  sensitive  to  the 
sins  which  I  might  otherwise  have  forgotten,  on  this 
side  the  judgment  at  least,  how  can  I  atone  for 
that  ?  By  confessing  it  to  you  ?  No,  no ;  and  yet  I 
have  a  tUrst  to  do  it,  a  desire  not  new  to  me.  1 
have  written  the  details  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 

'k~ 


which  will  be  placed  in  your  hands  at  the  same  time 
as  this  letter.  I  began  this  account,  of  wh.at  it  wm 
the  one  remaining  object  of  my  life  to  hide,  som* 
months  ago,  cai’efully  stopping  at  those  details  whick 
would  criminate  me.  I  nave  not  finished  it  now  ■ 
even,  as  I  write  this;  but  I  will  before  you  have  itj  ' 
yes,  if  my  head  keeps  clear,  anti  my  strength  holdi 
Criminate  me  ?  VVliat  do  I  mean  ?  Notliing  I  could 
say  would  do  that.  But  my  nerves  are  not  what  i 
they  were ;  it  is  years  and  years  since  men  first  be-  I 
gan  to  notice  that  I  craned  at  my  fences  ;  and  1  see 
visions  since  that  illness.  For  weeks  a  young  man 
stood  over  against  me  night  and  daj',  with  a  bloody  . 
bruise  on  one  side  of  bis  head,  and  a  look  so  pitihl 
and  reproachful,  that  it  was  a  miracle  I  did  not  go  II 
mad.  Will  faces  come  around  one  like  that  he^  ■! 
after  ? 

I  was  what  prudes  and  parsons  call  wild,  I  sup. . 
pose ;  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  my  neighbors,  bnt , 
more  careless.  I  never  could  tliink  etmnomy  any- 1 
thing  but  mean ;  and  I  confess  to  having  been  i  f 
fool  in  money  matters.  Though  a  younger  son,l  ■ 
had  a  fair  portion,  quite  as  much  as  any  man  in  mjr  j 
regiment,  —  and  I  spent  every  penny  of  it.  Then  | 
my  elder  bn)ther  died,  and  I  came  into  the  cstnta,  5 
and  soon  had  them  pretty  well  dipped.  To  !I 
clear,  I  mairied  a  woman  with  money,  whom  1 
never  liked  so  much  as  she  deserved,  for  she  loved  , 
me  well,  and  stuck  to  me  through  everything, — »y,  | 
to  the  very  last.  If  it  had  been  left  to  her,  there 
would  have  been  no  settlements ;  but  her  jieople  i 
insisted  on  my  tying  up  a  few  thousands  for  hee 
and  her  children,  —  she  brought  me  but  one,  a  girl, 
and  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  was  again  in¬ 
volved  in  money  difficulties  by  that  time,  so  1  pnt 
Lucy  at  a  good  school,  and  went  to  the  Medite^ 
ram-an  in  Lord  Plunger’s  yacht.  He  was  shirkinf 
the  bailiffs  too ;  and  we  cruised  about  together  for 
some  years.  It  was  only  in  ’39  that  I  could  return 
to  England,  and  then  I  settled  here,  and  began  to 
look  about  me.  There  is  a  deal  of  marsh-land  on 
the  estate,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  draining  a  pan 
of  it,  as  many  landholders  have  done  in  the  county, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  their  property.  But 
there  was  no  capital  t6  start  with,  and  I^^arl  IliD 
would  not  stand  another  mortgage  ;  so  then  1 
thought  of  Lucy’s  monej>',  which  was  lying  idle  in 
the  funds.  The  estate  is  not  liound  to  go  to  the 
male  branch,  but  will  come  to  her  after  my  death, 
so  the  tied-up  capital  could  not  be  laid  out  bettst 
for  her  than  in  reclaiming  this  fen.  One  of  the 
trustees  was  dead,  and  the  other  very  ill  at  the 
time,  —  only  had  a  bit  of  one  lung,  jieople  said ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  gixnvn  again,  for  he  has  got  better, 
they  tell  me.  He  was  living  in  Devonshire,  and 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  communicating  with 
him,  as  also  about  the  transaction  altogether ;  there  ! 
always  is  in  such  matters,  I  believe.  However,  it 
was  got  ovef,  and  a  part  of  the  money  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  applied,  in  the  way  which  promised  to 
be  so  much  more  advantageous. 

There  was  not  much  to  start  such  an  imdertak- 
ing  with;  and  I  had  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and 
do  it  cheaply.  I  found  a  man  named  Bradley,  who 
professed  to  understand  draining,  and  bargiuned 
with  him  to  keep  a  party  of  five  men  at  work  w 
the  place  most  favorable  for  a  start ;  and  they  built 
some  wooden  huts  on  a  dry  spot  in  the  marsh,  so  M 
to  live  close  to  their  operations.  ^Vhenever  he  had 
an  opportunity,  Bradley  was  to  add  to  the  number 
of  his  workmen,  so  that  sometimes  there  would  be 
ten  or  twelve  employed,  but  never  less  than  five. 


NEVER  PLAYED  OUT. 


I  fVid  not  ''o  on  fast,  but  then  tlic  fr 

‘  mid  lere  very  small ;  the  truth  bein'r  that  s^t 
and  his  «»an!J  carried  on  more  profitable  L 
L  and  found  working;  for  me  useftil  as  a  fi 
™s  -rot  susjKK‘U‘d,  and  the  fellows  were  c 
Sed » UolcomU-’s  Lmh  uns ” by ^ 
» llo'combe’s  Ruffians  ”  V  ^  T 

uj  nime  amonist  certain  i»eople;  but  what  did  t 
..or  to  me'?  Evervbmly  is  liable  to  that.  c 

amnk  a  "ooS  deal  of  spirits,  to  keep  off  the  a-„roe, 

SweroWoted  .ffbrewin.,^  their  own  medicine. 
^  Jwere  clever  poac-hers,  and  never  Rot  caught ,  1 
J^Tkmd  up  communication  with  vessels  in  the  , 
£5  ami  made  use  of  a  small  but  navigable 
about  four  miles  off  for  smuggling  purposes. 
JoTvS  HuS  fellows  hid  for  awhile  in  those 
i  Sts  sometimes,  1  dare  say.  But  I  do  not 

d'  J^Krve,  and  hold  no  office  in  either  Uie  Excise  or 
‘  l^ms,  so  I  got  my  draining  done  cheaply,  and 

!  ”5iv^sSi'S  to  be  keot  at  <^h<ml  any  lo,^ 
so  I  sent  for  ber  to  the  Marl ;  and  a  few  daj  s  aft<  r 
!  w  arrival  a  man  name.l  Naisley,  the  son  of  a 
!  Louth  lawver,  who  has  Ixiught  land  near  here,  an 
wishes  to  be  thought  a  county-gentleman, 
i  and^tell  in  love  with  her.  Naisley  is  rich, 

!  manage  would  have  been  a  good  thing  '.>« 
aSnt;  but  besides  that,  he  knew  all  the  ngh^ 
difficulty  I  had  had  about  that  money  which 
was  tied  upV  settlement,  for  he  was  still  a  sort  of 
i  SS-pirtner  in  the  legal  business,  and  the  firni 

,  mratunitic,  of  makin.  «ny  wqoino;.  1  o  chore, 

‘  aiid  suspected  something  not  quite  right.  I  had 

;  „„'rhcre«.re  foe  .o5inj  op  h,.  c»rejf2 


from  his  own  mouth  that  his  pabnmony  wM  bu^ 
small  one,  I  told  him  that  1  had  other  views  for 
Luev ;  that  I  disapproved  of  long  enga^ments ;  and 

finally  I  forbade  Imn  to  hold  any  farther  communi- 
tiitcattj  TTithnnt  savmff 


rpo.'ajiw  theretore  lor  up  i  - 

warmly:  but  there  was  a  difficulty.  As  I  w^s  not  m 
on  -oil  U-ms  with  any  of  the  distant  branches  of  d. 
mv  family,  there  had  been  no  one  to  reeeive  Lucy  s 
j  diiring  her  holidays,  and  I  had  made  arrangements  st 
with  The  schoolmistress  to  let  her  remain  ^r<b  her  fi 
all  the  year  round.  But  when  the  girl  -grew  into  a  d 
voung  ioman,  she  formed  ^oantic  friendsli^s  wdh  . 
other  girls,  whose  parents  asked  b«  ^  the 
I  homes ;  and  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  me,  1  t 
saw  no  reason  to  forbid  her  accepting  such  invit^  r 
tiMs  On  one  of  these  visits  she  met  a  young  man, 
who  fell  in  love  with  her;  and  when  Naisley  began 
i  to  show  her  attention,  and  I  b^kc'd  him,  **be  toU  , 
1  me  that  she  was  engaged  to  this  “  , 

Cambrid'TC  undergraduate,  and  would  not  be  m  a 
Sfon  to  marrv  probably  for  years.  It  was  annoy- 
1  but  I  took'it  for  granted  that  *be  would  socm 
i  eet  over  this  -irlish  fancy,  and  made  light  ol  it  at 
But  the  more  l'rea.s^ed,  the  more  she 
i  pleaded ;  and  she  would  hardly  treat  Naisley  with 

ILmon  Civility.  Then  I  lost  my 

spoke  harshly;  and  Lucy,  wlio  was  very  .^nt 
from  her  mother,  grew  more  obstinate  as  1 
Mattc‘rs  might  have  gone  differently  if  she  had 
ipected  me ;  but  how  should  she  think  ranch  of  a 
^er  who  was  constantly  drunk? 
passed  without  some  violent  scene ;  a"*!  I 

Ume  we  folt  a  positive  aversion  for  each  other, 
for  I  have  always  come  to  hate  any  one  op¬ 
posed  my  will,  and  my  feelings  towards  her  ^^bed 
almost  as  far,  thougli  she  was  mv  own  child.  1 
i^ge  of  her  sentiments  to  me  by  her  shrinking,  as 
if  she  expc*cted  a  blow,  whenever  I  came  iqiGn  he 

’"in’tihe^^tlimmer,  during  the  long  vacation,  her 
lover  came  to  Lincolnsliire  to  see  me ;  and,  leamin^ 


finally  1  loriiaae  mm  w  uom  a-.j  . 

cation  with  her.  He  left  the  house  without  samg 
whether  he  would  obev  me  or  ^t, 

the  neighboriwKMl,  amt  ccmtnved  several  | 

tine  interviews  with  my  da^hter  liefore  I 
cred  what  was  going  on.  Then  there  was  a  qu^  I 
rel,  and  blows  were  struck,  th.mgh  I  ^ 

he  was  as  forbearing  as  pof'sible,  and  { 

me  to  the  ground  in  self-defence.  Still,  I  hatert 
him  for  it,  —  hated  him  keenly  and  peponally  now, 
not  merely  as  the  eansc-  of  my  plans  k-in-  diwarte^ 
and  my  safety  endangered.  1  can«d  Lucy  to  j 

closely  watchl-d  after  this,  for  if  she  «'®P«d  with 
this  Godwin,  who  must  “®  “  | 

enemy,  he  would  make  inquiries  after  a  time  about  , 
the  iironerty  secured  to  his  wife  by  her  mother  s  | 
marna-e  settlements.  So,  while  her  lover  was  m  j 

the  neighborhood,  I  kemt  a  Eley  1^  I 
her  own  apartments.  Soon  after  this,  Naisley 
•  eame  nress^n-,  and  almost  threatening,  affecting  to  J 
I  suspec^t  that  f  was  playin-  him  falw,  and  not  doing  t 

1  mar  >a«*af  in  Liicv  to  listen  to  iuni.  il 

^Early  in  the  following  November,  I  went  up  to  | 
:  Luey^room  one  morning,  with  the  mt®«t>on  of  1 
t  tryin-  what  conciliation  would  do,  °0'v  *hat  it  wm  , 
f  Slit  that  she  could  not  be  c-ompelle^  She  Imd  | 
t,  bee  n  writin-,  and  as  I  entered,  she  closed  b'ir  blo^  S 

,f  S“l^k  on  the  letter.  After  talking  qmetly  fw 

,[  a  liUlTtime,  1  alluded  to  this,  ‘'"d  express^ji^iio^  j 

;  iS  ie  »re  of  ,rer,o.al  '  “J””  ’ 

d  father  Then  she  made  a  false  move, 

V  romatoed  .piiet,  it  would  never  have  ocen^  to 
it  me  to  examine  what  she  had  liecm  wnting ,  >  * 

of  darted  towards  her  blotting-book,  and  so  roused  my 
sSdl;  and  the.  next 

::  rsTiml  and  sign'ed,  ^d  Ae 

2  STuttrcpiioiyotesting  pe.^^^^^^^ 

.ir  n  her  interviews  with  me;  but  now  she  fell  at  my 

;r  ii 

an  so;  and  when  she  found  me  d'de™^  f 
old  -ard  her  entreaties,  she  went  I 

;  o  A  -lance  showed  me  the  purport  of  the  letter,  i 
i  a  A  glance  .  I  the  servant  to  remain 

x,n  dooruponher  o^  foaving  he^^^^ 

P,  _  wrong :  my  ®  ^  determined  to  force 
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she  had  framed  for  the  evasion.  She  knew  that 
Godwin  could  not  come  undisguist'd  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  without  my  receiving  early  intelligence  of 
it ;  so  she  directed  him  to  dress  himself  as  a  navvy, 
and  demand  employment  of  Bradley.  Men  on  the 
tramp  to  or  from  Hull  often  took  a  s]m.‘11  of  work  on 
my  fen ;  and  his  making  a  similar  application  would 
excite  no  suspicion,  or  even  particular  attention. 
She  was  to  disguise  herself  as  a  peasant,  and  they 
were  to  meet  at  a  certain  spot  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  and  go  off  wherever  W  chose.  Nothing  was 
forgotten,  she  calculated  the  first  possible  night 
of  ms  arrival,  and  said  she  would  be  at  the  aji- 
pointed  place  on  that,  and  if  he  were  not  there,  on 
the  next,  then  the  next  till  he  came.  She  gave  him 
a  pass-word ;  told  him  the  times  of  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  of  the  ferry-boats  from  Hull  to  the  nearest 
town  on  the  Lincolnshire  side,  —  in  short,  the 
whole  thing  might  have  been  arranged  by  a  Leji- 
orello  or  a  Figaro. 

I  was  nearly  mad  with  humiliation  and  rage 
when  I  had  read  that  letter  carefully  through. 
What  had  I  said  or  done  to  drive  an  innocent 
young  girl  to  plan  and  write  it  ?  Something  prob¬ 
ably  inspired  by  drink  and  fear,  which  I  remem¬ 
bered  nothing  of  now  I  was  sober.  I  cursed  myself 
for  my  folly ;  I  cursed  Naisley,  who  had  goaded 
me  to  it ;  the  girl  herself ;  and  above  all,  this  man 
who  had  interfered  to  thwart  my  plans.  I  had 
spoiled  this  one  scheme ;  but  could  I  always  make 
sure  of  equal  success  in  the  face  of  such  method 
and  such  determination?  Yes,  if  I  could  keep 
clear  of  drink ;  but  drink  was  as  necessary  to  me 
now  as  air. 

I  went  up  to  the  fire  to  throw  the  letter  into  it, 
when  suddenly  a  thought  came  into  mv  head, — 
clear,  distinct,  inspired  by  the  devil.  Instead  of 
burning  the  letter,  I  put  it  into  the  dirt'cted  en¬ 
velope,  sealed  it,  r^e  over  to  the  nearest  village, 
and  posted  it  with  my  own  hands. 

Then  I  visited  the  place  where  the  draining  was 
going  on,  called  Bradley  into  one  of  the  huts, 
and  — 

No,  I  will  write  down  what  I  said  to  him  when  I 
have  told  everything  else.  Not  yet,  not  yet.  But 
I  swear,  and  I  know  that  I  am  a  dying  man,  that  I 
did  not  intend  that  to  happen  which  did. 

A  week  afterwards,  I  saw  Lucy  for  the  first  time 
since  the  day  that  I  intercepted  her  letter,  and  told 
her  that  her  determined  opposition  to  my  wishes 
had  at  length  convinced  me  that  they  would  not 
tend  to  her  happiness,  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
rive  way  in  anytning,  rather  than  drive  her  to  so 
disgraceful  a  step  as  an  elopement.  If  this  mar¬ 
riage,  which  she  had  so  set  her  heart  on,  must  take 
place,  let  everything  be  done  decently  and  without 
scandal.  She  should  no  longer  be  imprisoned  or 
watched,  but  might  correspond  with  her  lover,  and 
even  tell  him  that  I  was  willing  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  and  see  him,  if  he  still  continued  in  the 
same  mind,  and  would  come  to  the  Marl. 

Ah,  that  burst  of  gratitude !  I  have  led  a 
hardening  life,  but  my  heart  is  not  quite  seared ; 
and  it  was  an  agony  to  hear  her  self-reproaches, 
her  promises  of  filial  duty,  and  her  auguries  of  a 
happy  future,  —  an  agony  to  see  her  step  lighten, 
and  the  flush  of  health  come  back  to  her  cheek ; 
for  I  was  a  traitor,  and  I  knew  the  sickening  disap¬ 
pointment  which  was  in  store  for  her. 

She  wrote,  and  waited  for  an  answer,  which 
never  came.  She  wrote  again,  —  a  third  time,  — 
still  no  response. 


She  sickened  and  pined ;  her  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  preternaturally  large,  and  were  turned  on  me 
at  times  with  a  look  of  mournful  inquiry  which  was 
haunting.  I  can  write  no  more  now  ;  1  am  giddy; 
the  letters  are  confused.  To-morrow. 

IV.  THE  plebeian’s  CONFESSION. 

I  read  the  first  part  of  this  unfinished  manuscript, 
left  for  me  by  the  man  who  now  lies  dead  at  ^ 
Marl,  as  the  mere  raving  of  a  brain  disordered  bv 
drams,  till  the  name  of  Godwin  caught  my  atten'. 
tion ;  and  then  a  comparison  of  dates  showed 
that  this  improbable  story  tallied  exactly  with  our 
fiiend’s  mysterious  disappearance,  and  1  could  not 
doubt  that  he  had  met  with  foul  play.  ! 

I  write  calmly  now ;  but  1  was  thrown  into  n 
terrible  state  of  excitement  at  the  time.  The  con¬ 
fession  was  incomplete,  and  he  who  had  volnn-  I 
teered  it  could  not  write  another  line  or  utter  ; 
another  word.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Brown,  that  ' 
you  cannot  come  here  to  pay  me  a'  visit  at  present, 
and  I  own  that  your  reasons  are  valid ;  but  had  it ' 
been  possible,  you  would  have  been  of  the  vm  I 
greatest  assistance  to  me.  I  knew  you  would  feel  I 
the  interest  you  say  you  do,  and  I  will  send  yon  a 
continuous  narrative  of  my  success  or  failure  b 
tracing  what  I  fear  will  prove  the  last  footsteps  of : 
our  poor  friend.  Tlie  first  thing  will  be  to  find 
tlus  Bradley.  Of  course,  it  will  .be  impossible  to 
speak  to  Miss  Holcombe  till  after  the  funeral ;  and 
if  lier  late  father’s  account  is  to  be  trusted,  it  would 
be  inflicting  needless  pain  to  trouble  her  with  the 
subject  at  all,  except  that  she  could  confirm  or  ' 
contradict  the  various  statements  in  that  account  of 
which  she  has  cognizance,  and  so  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  general  trustworthiness. 

Three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Major  Hol¬ 
combe’s  funeral,  and  I  have  strange  news  for  you.  ! 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  minor  detmls  of  my  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  leave  them  to  be  talked  over  nhen 
we  meet,  and  confine  myself  now  to  results.  I  did  i 
speak  to  Miss  Holcombe  as  soon  as  it  was  decent  to  . 
do  so,  and  she  was  much  overcome  on  hearing  that  | 
I  had  been  jX)or  Godwin’s  friend.  It  was  also  a  ! 
great  shock  to  her  to  learn  that  her  late  father  had 
sent  the  letter  he  took  awav,  which  she  was  suit 
that  Godwin  had  received,  because  the  later  ones 
had  been  returned  through  the  dead-letter  office. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter  at  first  to  gain  any 
tidings  of  Bradley,  so  I  went  to  Hull,  and  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police  there,  and  they 
were  able  at  once  to  trace  him,  as  he  was  undep 
going  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  Lincoln,  to 
which  town  I  proceeded.  Then  it  appeared  yen 
doubtful  whether  any  magistrate  would  commit  him 
on  any  charge  of  murder,  with  no  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  to  go  u|K)n  than  the  obscure  hint  of  » 
man  whose  brain  had  been  disordered ;  but  Brad¬ 
ley,  whose  nerves  seemed  shaken  by  confinement, 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  such  an  accusation, 
hanging  over  him,  that  he  volunteered  a  confession 
of  all  he  knew  about  the  matter,  which  was  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it. 

That  there  gentleman  as  came  to  the  Marl  Fen 
in  November,  1840,  murdered  ?  Don’t  you  believe 
it,  sir ;  he  were  n’t  no  more  murdered  than  you  are. 
I  am  an  unlucky  beggar,  and  always  was,  but  to 
get  into  trouble  along  of  having  done  for  a  bloke, 
as  for  all  I  know  is  a-eating  of  his  dinner  comfort¬ 
able  at  this  present  moment,  is  too  bad,  it  is.  Ayi 
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I  know  Major  Holcombe  thought  he  waa  dead;  I 
let  him  think  so  for  a  reason,  but  bless  yer,  it  was 
all  kid.  Ask  Bill  Blazer,  Joe  Kegjjs,  Lushy 
Nowins,  or  Abe  Snarein ;  ask  Captain  Blubber  of 
the  Stosure,  —  How  was  it  ?  Why,  this  is  how  it  was. 

I  was  iligging  in  the  Marl  Fen  one  artemoon 
along  with  my  mates,  when  the  major  rode  up  and 
called  me;  and  when  I  got  to  him  he  beckoned 
with  his  heail,  and  said,  low  like  :  “  Come  here,”  so 
that  I  should  go  up  quite  close.  So  I  did,  and  put 
my  hand  on  the  horse’s  neck  like,  and  he  bent  a 
bit  and  said:  “Bradley,”  says  he,  “I  know,  of 
course,  that  you  and  your  mates  would  not  drain 
my  land  at  the  price  you  ’re  a-doing  of  it,  unless 
you  found  the  situation,  and  the  excuse  fur  living 
in  these  out-ol-the-way  huts,  convenient.  Well, 
that ’s  naught  to  me,”  says  he ;  “  it ’s  a  mootooal 
advantage,  and  I  ’in  not  a-going  to  see  tou  fall  into 
a  trap  for  want  of  a  word  o’  warning.  The  custom¬ 
house  people  is  arter  you ;  they ’ve  got  an  idea 
there ’s  a  bit  of  running  done  in  these  parts,  now 
and  then,  and  that  Holcombe’s  rough  uns  have 
sumraut  to  do  with  it.  And  there ’s  a  spy  a-com- 
ing  to-morrow,  or  the  day  arter ;  he  will  be  dressed 
like  a  navvy,  and  come  to  you  to  be  took  on  at  the 
draining,  so  that  he  may  live  in  the  huts  here,  and 
find  out  everything.  Be  all  friendly  and  mate-like 
until  he  gets  the  chance  to  betray  you,  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  ” 

“  Thank  ve,  major,”  says  I ;  “  now  we  shall  know 
how  to  make  him  comfortable.  He  shall  have  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  in  a 
nurrv  to  come  back  for  another.” 

“  Well,  Bradley,”  says  he,  “  money  ain’t  plenti¬ 
ful  here,  but  I  do  so  hate  a  spy  —  special  when  he 
comes  a-interfering  with  my  workmen  —  that  1 
think  I  could  find  a  ten-pun  note  somcwheres  if  he 
got  a  warning  to  mind  his  own  business  done  clever, 
so  that  there  ain’t  a  noise  about  it,” 

When  the  major  sjKjke  of  paying,  I  saw  he  was 
up  to  a  game,  so  1  says ;  “  If  we  should  make  a 
mistake,  major,  and  we  found  arterwards  he  were 
not  a  preventive  at  all,  that  would  hurt  our  feel¬ 
ings  uncommon,  and  you  would  make  it  fifty,  then, 
would  n’t  you’?  ” 

“  P’r’ans  I  would,”  said  he,  and  rode  away. 

Well,  I  e.xplained  the  matter  to  my  mates,  for 
there  was  only  us  five  reg’lar  ones  working  at  the 
time;  that  is,  I  told  them  a  preventive  spy  was 
coming,  and  kept  the  idea  that  the  major  might 
have  a  grudge  against  the  chap  to  myself,  —  there 
wam’t  no  call  to  sp)eak  of  that.  We  agreed  what 
we ’d  do :  that  were,  to  receive  him  friendly  and 
unsuspicious;  get  drinking,  and  start  a  quarrel, 
quite  promisc’ous  like,  and  then  give  it  him  stiiBsb, 
—  all  under  seeming  of  a  pleasant  quiet  fight,  and 
no  malice. 

He  came  the  third  day  after,  I  think  it  wor,  but 
I  won’t  kiss  the  book  to  the  actooal  day,  TTiere 
was  no  mistaking  him ;  he  was  dressed  like  a  navvy. 
Slue  enough,  but  he ’d  small  delicate  hands,  mudded 
over  artificial ;  and  he  were  n’t  used  to  the  heavy 
boots  he ’d  on,  for  his  steps  did  n’t  drag.  He  acted 
his  part  very  well,  thougn;  sat  down  and  blew  his 
baccy  quite  friendly,  and  offered  to  stand  a  couple 
o’  gallons  to  wet  his  footing. 

“  There  ain’t  a  public  nearer  nor  a  couple  o’ 
miles,  worse  luck,”  says  Joe  Keggs. 

“  Have  n’t  you  got  a  dnip  of  something  handy,  in 
stock,  as  it  were  ?  ”  says  trie  stranger ;  and  I  saw 
my  mates  look  queer  at  that ;  it  made  ’em  feel  sar- 
tain  this  were  the  preventive  spy. 


“  Well,”  says  Joe,  “  there  is  a  couple  o’  bottles 
o’  stufl'  which  was  sent  to  us  from  the  Marl,  in  case 
one  of  us  should  feel  a  touch  of  the  rheumatics 
coming  on.” 

“  Let ’s  have  ’em,”  says  the  stranger ;  and  we 
did.  But  he  tried  to  shirk  drinking  hisself,  and 
that  made  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 

I ’m  not  going  to  deny  that  that  stranger  got 
something  for  himself ;  two  of  my  mates  had  druifk 
as  much  as  they  could  do  wilh,  and  punished  him 
more  than  we  meant.  And  just  then  the  major 
came  down  and  had  a  look  into  the  hut ;  none  of 
the  others  twigged  him,  but  I  did.  He  had  been 
lushing  pretty  liree,  as  he  always  did,  and  I  suppose 
could  n’t  keep  away.  But  he  looked  precious 
scared  at  what  he  saw,  and  I  expect  it  pretty  well 
sobered  him.  The  stranger  was  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  hut,  face  uppards,  senseless,  with  a  nasty 
place  on  his  temple.  He  did  look  uncommon  dead, 
surely.  But  he  warn’t,  bless  yer,  not  a  bit.  When 
the  major  was  gone,  —  and  he  only  held  the  door 
ajar,  gave  a  look  in,  and  was  off,  —  I  washed  the 
chap’s  bruises,  and  madiS  him  tidy  with  a  hanker- 
cher  round  his  head.  And  tlien  wc  played  him  a 
trick.  The  day  before.  Captain  Blobber,  of  the 
Slosure,  —  which  is  a  whaler,  and  he  her  skipper, 
—  comes  to  me  and  says,  “  Do  you  know  one  Jack 
Sherks,  who  lives  herea^uts?.  Because  he  came 
to  me  and  engaged  himself,  and  1  gave  him  an 
ailvance  to  clench  the  bargain,  and  we  sail  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  he  has  n’t  turned  up.” 

Now  I  kuew  Jack  Sherks  well  enough,  and  that 
he  did  n’t  mean  to  sail  in  the  Slosure.  He ’d  been 
a  whaling  once,  and  did  n’t  much  like  it ;  but  being 
down  on  his  luck,  he  engaged  to  Captain  Blobber, 
and  then  heard  tell  of  something  he  liked  better, 
and  was  hiding  till  the  ship  was  off.  But  I  was  n’t 
going  to  split  on  an  old  pal,  for  Jack  and  1  had 
done  a  littm  together  in  the  smugwlin^  way ;  so  I 
says,  “  No,  I  have  n’t  seen  him  lately  ;  hut  if  I  do, 
1  ’ll  bring  him  if  I  can.” 

“If you  will,”  says  he,  “I’ll  reward  you  hand¬ 
some,  for  I ’m  full  short  of  hands.  Or  if  you  bring 
me  any  other  sailor,  and  there ’s  many  has  a  fidend 
hereabouts,”  says  he,  hinting  delicate  at  my  char¬ 
acter  for  a  bit  of  contraband,  “  I  ’ll  make  it  worth 
yoiu"  while.” 

1  thanked  him,  and  said  I ’d  do  my  best,  and 
forgot  all  about  it  till  that  night,  when  the  stranger 
was  a-lying  stupid  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  It  was 
Friday,  and  the  Slosure  sailed  next  day,  for  the 
wind  was  favorable.  Captain  Blobber  had  only 
set  eyes  on  Jack  Sherks  once,  and  could  n’t  know 
him  well ;  so  the  trick  I  thought  of  was  to  take  the 
stranger  down  to  Grimsby  in  a  spring-cart  I  knew 
how  to  get  the  loan  of,  and  see  if  we  could  get  him 
shipjied  for  Jack.  Well,  we  fetched  the  cart,  and 
put  the  stranger  intoj  it.  He  had  come  round  a 
bit,  and  groaned  now  and  then,  but  did  n’t  know 
where  he  was,  or  what  we  were  doing  with  him ; 
and  we  got  him  to  Grimsby,  where  1  found  Captain 
Blobber  at  the  house  where  he  told  me  to  ask  for 
him.  I  said  that  I  had  met  Jack  Sherks  at  a 
public  disguised  as  a  navvy,  and  he  had  got  drunk 
and  been  fighting,  and  got  a  knock  on  the  head, 
but  I  did  n’t  think  it  would  be  much,  so  I  had 
brought  him.  The  skipper  got  a  lantern  and  came 
outside  the  town  where  the  cart  had  been  left ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  man’s  head  and  felt  it;  he 
said  he  would  be  all  right  for  a  eut  like  that  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  was  so  short  of  hands  he ’d  take 
him.  ^  he  got  his  boat  and  took  him  aboard  ship 
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at  once,  and  the  Slosiire  sailed  next  tide;  and 
that  ’«  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  the  matter.  Every 
word  as  I ’ve  said  is  the  truth,  so  help  me. 

How  does  this  storj-  of  Bradley’s  sound  to  you. 
Brown  ?  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it. 
Credo  quia,  —  it  is  so  improbable ;  the  man  could 
never  have  invented  a  lie  so  circuin^antial.  Besides 
wVich,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  a  whaler  named 
the  Slosure,  Captain  John  Blobber,  did  sail  from 
Grimsby  on  Saturday,  November  7,  1840.  The 
fact  is  easily  verihed,  because  it  made  a  consider¬ 
able  stir  in  the  neighbbrhoo<l  at  the  time ;  for  the 
Hull  whalers-  generally  start  for  Greenland  in  the 
spring  and  return  in  the  autumn.  But  John  Blob- 
ber  had  some  private  dod^  of  his  own  about  win¬ 
tering  in  an  uncomfortable  ])roximity  to  the  north 
pole,  and  securing  the  first  of  the  fishing  when  the 
ice  broke.  A  chosen  party,  who  had  made  several 
ordinary  trips  with  him,  fell  in  with  his  views ; 
but  it  was  a  small  one,  and  he  hail  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  outsiders  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  so  wild  a  proceeding  as  starting 
northwards  at  that  time  of  year.  This  would  ac¬ 
count  for  his  rash  advance  of  money  to  the  able- 
bodied  seaman  Sherks,  and  also  for  his  taking  him 
(as  he  supposed)  on  board  though  he  was  tempo¬ 
rally  disabled. 

One  more  point  adds  to  the  credibility  of  Brad¬ 
ley’s  account,  or,  at  any  rate,  throws  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  disproving  it :  the  Slosure,  alas  for  our 
poor  mend  I  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

V.  WHAT  ’8  TRUMPS  ? 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  my  handwriting 
agmn,  my  dear  Brown,  so  soon  after  my  last-budget, 
especially  as  there  is  a  chance  of  this  letter  crossing 
one  of  yours  on  the  road,  and  you  know  my  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  accidents.  But  you  express  so  much 
anxiety  to  hear  the  lafrst  particulars  of  anything 
which  may  throw  light  on  Godwin’s  disappearance, 
that  I  will  not  let  a  post  go  by  without  sending  you 
word  of  what  has  happened.  Miss  Holcombe  has 
not  shut  herself  up,  or  professed  any  great  grief 
on  account  of  her  father’s  death.  She  feels  that 
madness  would  have  been  so  far  greater  an  evil, 
that  the  actual  event  is  evidently  a  relief  to  her 
mind.  Of  course  she  has  regrets  and  pictures  to 
herself  that  her  father  might  have  become  reformed, 
and  given  up  his  habits  of  intemperance,  if  he  had 
recovered  his  health ;  but  still  1  fancy  that  she  has 
too  strong  a  conviction  that  the  probabilities  are  all 
the  other  way  for  that  sorrow  to  penetrate  very 
deep.  I 

Her  position  is  a  singular  one.  I  do  not  under- 1 
stand  much  about  the  laws  of  my  country,  and 
fancied  that  land  always  went  to  males ;  but  what 
Major  Holcomb*  said  in  his  confession  is  ((uite  cor¬ 
rect,  it  seems, — he  actually  had  the  power  of  leav¬ 
ing  Marl  Hill  to  his  daughter  by  will,  and  has  done 
so.  As  she  is  just  of  age,  therefore,  she  finds  her¬ 
self  the  mistress  of  a  house  and  an  estate,  both  half 
in  ruins,  and  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  care  and 
judgment  to  set  them  right :  while  she  is  so 
ignorant  of  affairs  that  she  looks  up  to  me  —  a 
fellow  who  knows  no  more  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  any  legal  or  agricultural  jointure  than  an 
Ojibbeway  —  as  a  perfect  oracle.  Common  sense 
told  me  one  thing,  that  she  ought  to  have  some 
motherly,  middle-aged  ladv  —  a  widow  for  choice  — 
in  the  house  with  her;  and  as  she  saw  the  propriety 
of  that,  I  looked  about,  and  secured  a  comfortable 


sympathetic  dame,  the  relict  of  a  clergj-man,  poor 
and  without  encumbrances,  who  was  glad  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  chaperon  and  domestic  cco*. 
omist. 

So  soon  as  matters  were  thus  in  a  mcasun 
settled.  Miss  Holcombe  redoubled  her  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  poor  around  her ;  for  she 
was  able  to  spend  a  little  money  now,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  felt  her  responsibility  as  an  owner 
of  the  soil  in  addition  to  a  desire  for  some  end  and 
aim  to  live  for.  Coals,  candles,  and  blankets  hare 
been  distributed ;  the  infant  school  is  a  permanent 
establishment;  and  she  even  entered  into  a  little 
fancy  1  had  for  dressing  up  the  church  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  edifice  is  so  dull  and  gloomy  that  I  am 
always  longing  for  the  power  of  painting  it  up  a 
bit,  clearing  out  the  horrible  old  pews,  and  m 
getting  rid  of  that  gloomy  air  of  depression  which  1 
fancy  seems  to  affect  the  spirits  of  every  parishioner 
who  enters  it  However,  I  am  utterfy  unable  to 
do  anything  permanent  myself,  but  I  thought  a 
little  temporary  cheerftilness  might  be  infnsed 
over  the  place  in  honor  of  the  happiest  of  1 
Christian  festivals.  Plenty  of  laurel,  holly,  and  i 
red  berries  could  be  had  for  nothing ;  nor  were  ! 
children  wanting  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  ‘ 
thing,  and  were  delighted  to  bring  the  evergreew  I 
to  the  chmvh ;  the  only  desideratum  was  the  taete  i 
to  arrange  them,  and  f()r  this  I  had  to  appeal  to  || 
Miss  Holcombe,  and  her  new  companion,  Mrs.  || 
Wing.  'Phey  .answered  readily  enough :  the  i 
younger  Lady  brought  originality;  the  elder,  expeii-  j 
ence ;  I,  sujKsrior  strength  and  a  longer  reach.  j 

It  was  past  three  o’clock  in  the  iifternoon,  and  ' 
our  task  was  fortunately  apjiroaching  completion, 
for  the  light  already  began  to  wane,  and  the  snow,  ji 
which  was  falling  in  large  soft  flocks,  silently  I! 
gathered  over  the  windows,  and  obsciued  it  still  !! 
further.  The  two  ladies  were  at  the  east  end  of  'i 
the  church,  putting  the  final  touches  to  a  bower  ■! 
of  mistletoe  which  fe.stooned  over  the  marble 
medallion  of  the  late  Sir  Timothy  Wetherbel, 
Bart.,  —  as  if  any  one  was  likely  to  want  to  kia 
him  t  ;[ 

“  One  little  bit  more  holly  for  the '  reading-desk, 
and  1  think  we  shall  do,”  said  MisS  Ilolcomlx! ;  and 
I  went  to  the  church  porch  to  select  a  bough  from 
the  heap  which  had  been  thrown  thei'e. 

The  door  stood  ajar ;  on  swinging  it  open,  I  saw 
a  sailor  standing  in  the  porch,  peering  through  into  I 
the  interior,  and  supposing  that  he  was  attracted  | 
by  curiosity,  I  told  him  to  go  in  if  he  liked.  “  We  j 
are  smartiming  up  a  bit  for  Christmas,”  said  I.  | 

He  made  no  reply,  but  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
face. 

“  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked.  “Am 
I  wanted  ?  ” 

“  What ’s  trumps,  Stacey  ?  ”  he  said ;  and  then  I 
knew  him. 

“  Hush  I  ”  whispered  I,  grasping  his  hand. 

“  She  is  in  there.  She  has  lately  lost  her  father 
and  —  ” 

Before  I  could  finish  my  sentence,  there  was  a 
rustle  behind  me,  and  Miss  Holcombe,  who  bad 
heard  and  recognised  the  first  tones  of  the  sailor’s 
voice,  stood  in  the  doorway.  She  gave  a  great 
gasp,  and  fell  almost  senseless  in  Godwin’s  arms, 
to  tW  great  surprise  of  good  Mrs.  Wing,  who  had 
followed  along  the  aisle  to  see  what  was  up.  I 
explained  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  few  hurried  j 
words ;  and  then  the  sympathetic  matron  began  to 
cry. 
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Hvlas  Godwin  rather  marred  the  impressivenesi 
of  tlie  scene  by  staj^ering  under  the  weight  of 
Mit^s  Holcombe,  who  is  a  very  fine  girl,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  holly :  having  tight  sailor’s  trousers 
he  got  up  again  pretty  quickly. 

You  must  positively  come  now.  Brown,  and  hear 
Godwin’s  yams.  He  has  been  catching  whales  and 
exploring  countries  which  are  all  hummocks  and 
bears;  and  he  has  lost  two  toes  from  Irost-bite, 
and  been  shipwrecked,  and  travelled  half  over  the 
globe  before  ne  could  get  here.  And  of  coui  se  he 
will  marry  Miss  Holcombe  as  soon  as  it  is  decent ; 
for  she  does  not  mind  his  l)eing  a  toe  or  two 
short,  not  she.  He  will  write  to  you  in  a  day  or 
two,  for  he  wants  you  to  be  another  witness  to  his 
identity,  as  he  lias  been  reported  dead,  it  seems,  and 
has  certain  formalities  to  go  llirough  to  get  at  his 
own  property.  Whether  he  will  complete  his 
college  career  in  the  legitimate  manner  (“  make  his 
exit  B.  .4.,”  he  calls  it),  is  uncertain,  for  he  doubts 
whether  he  could  pass  after  three  years’  estrange¬ 
ment  Irom  classics  and  mathematics.  Just  as  I 
was  closing  this,  your  letter  came  in  announcing 
your  intention  of  coming  to  see  me  at  last.  You 
will  have  to  sleep  on  a  sofa,  as  Godwin  has  taken 
possession  of  the  bed  reserved  for  you,  but  you  will 
•  not  mind  that !  Come  along,  old  fellow ;  I  wish 
Thorpe  could  be  hero  too.  Why,  we  might  finish 
the  rubber! 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  SoTiiKRN,it  is  stated,  intends  to  retire  from 
the  stage  next  year. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  Manchester  gentleman  has 
jHirehased  London  Punch. 

Mrss  Neilson  has  made  her  appearance  at  Dm- 
n'  Lane  Tlieatre,  in  a  new  drama  by  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault, 

M.  Alexaxdue  Dumas  is  preparing  for  the 
Aiubigu-Comique,  Paris,  aversion  of  his  romance, 
“Joseph  Balsamo.” 

Tiie  paper'  on  Laudor  in  the  present  issue  of 
Every  Saturoat  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
the  conductor  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

Lamartine’s  property  at  Monceaux,  near  Ma¬ 
con,  as  well  as  the  chateau  of  Monceaux,  has  been 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ids  heirs-at-law. 

The  needle  manufactory  of  Schleicher  in  Schon- 
thal,  near  Duren,  on  the  Rhine,  exjxjrted  in  the 
year  1868,  340,000,000  sewing  needles. 

The  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  needs  repahs 
to  its  lead  covering ;  the  new  material  is  to  be  part¬ 
ly  gilt,  as  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth. 

Ascher,  the  j)ianist  to  the  Empress  of  the 
French,  has  died  in  London,  aged  thirty-nine.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  Moschcles,  and  Thal- 
berg.  lie  lost  his  reason  some  time  before  his 
death. 

A  hliss  Lamara,  of  Vienna,  is  creating  great 
excitement  in  the  musical  circles  of  Paris  bv  her 
surpassingly  beautiful  voice.  Adelina  Patti  told 
her,  after  hearing  her  twice,  that  she  was  destined 
to  become  the  queen  of  the  Italian  Oj[)er». 

Mr.  William  Morris  will  publish  a  further 
Wrtion  of  his  poem  “The  Earthly  Paradise”  in 
November,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  whole  of  the 


work  is  completed.  The  volume  to  be  puWished 
in  November  will  comprise  the  tales  for  Antumn  ; 
the  final  tales'for  Winter  will  follow  in  May  next. 

So  many  deaths  from  sun-stroke  have  taken  place 
on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  India,  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  ordered  a  supply  of  coffins  to  be  kept  at 
the  various  stations  on  the  line.  A  cheerful  sight 
for  pa.ssengers. 

Not  long  since  a  ])icnic-party  in  Japan  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  mob,  upon  the  charge  that  the  pleasure- 
seekers  liad  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
little  children.  \Miether  or  not  the  party  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  infant  sandwiches  does  not  appear. 

A  YOUNG  woman  in  Newcastle,  England,  re¬ 
cently  died  from  a  disease  communicat<^  by  the 
chignon  she  wore,  which  is  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
tained  some  of  the  hair  known  to  be  supplied  to 
chignon  makers  from  the  cemeteries  and  hospitals 
of  tlie  East. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  will  be  accompanied  to 
Egypt  by  a  complete  staff  of  writers  and  artists, 
charged  to  reproduce  by  the  pen  and  the  {)encil  the 
principal  episodes  of  the  excursion.  At  the  head 
of  the  draftsmen  figures  Gustave  Dor^,  and  of  the 
chroniclers,  Thdophile  Gautier. 

Sea-sickness  does  not  seem  particularly  suscept¬ 
ible  of  dramatic  treatment,  its  manifestations,  how¬ 
ever,  supply  the  comic  interest  of  a  new  farce  at  the 
Strand,  “  TTie  Chops  of  the  Channel.”  The  in¬ 
trigue  is  conducted  in  the  intervals  between  spasms 
of  sickness,  and  the  humor  depends  upon  the  fun  to 
be  extracted  by  the  passengers  from  the  doleful 
situation  in  which  they’  are  placed. 

The  proprietors  of  the  English  line  look  with 
unfavorable  eyes  on  the  success  of  the  French  At¬ 
lantic  Cable.  Not  so  the  English  press.  The 
Spectator  remarks :  “  There  are  now  three  of 
these  lines  in  working  order.  By  the  time  there 
are  thirty,  M.  Reuter  will  probably  be  reai^  to  give 
the  public  a  little  non-commercial  news  ttom  the 
States,  where  they  publish  every  morning  whole 
columns  of  news  from  Europe.  Our  Press  is  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  the  least  spirited  in  the  world,  and 
submits  to  anybody  who  offers  to  save  it  sixpence.” 

M.  Offenbach  is,  it  is  said,  growing  ambitious, 
and  intends  \vriting  a  Guillaume  Tell,  affor  which  he 
will  be  satisfied.  Like  Alexandre  Dumas  jils,  he  is 
tired  of  his  reputation.  The  world  has  only  recog¬ 
nized  in  him  a  master  of  frothy,  catchy,  attractive 
melodies,  the  illustration  of  indelicate  subjects. 
Now  he  protests  that  he  writes  musical  tomfooleries 
like  La  Pe'richole  and  Tulipatan  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  pay  better  than  any  other  form  of 
com(X}sition.  Having  amassed  a  handsome  fortune, 
he  designs  to  produce  one  important  work  and  then 
throw  down  his  pen,  in  imitation  of  the  recently 
deceased  maestro  Rossini. 

The  death  of  the  well-known  Count  of  Chateau- 
villard  has  given  rise  to  almost  as  many  necrologi¬ 
cal  articles  in  the  French  papers  as  Lamartine. 
ITie  Count’s  fame  was  principally  due  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  once  ridden  up  the  stairs  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  played  and  won  a  game  of  billiards  on 
horseback.  But  when  the  memory  of  these  and 
other  similar  eccentricities-  has  passed  away  his 
Essai  sur  le  Duel  will  still  remain  the  Hoyie  of 
duelling,  the  undisputed  authority  consulted  by  all 
the  seconds  implicated  in  these  meetings.  The 
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Essai  sur  le  Duel  contains  rules  provkUnj  for  every 
contingency,  and  terminates  witn  an  account  of  all 
the  decrees  issued  against  duelling,  which  arc  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable  for  their  severity  and  their  ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

A  LoxnoK  publishing  house  having  ajiplied  to  a 
Madrid  firm,  with  a  view  of  introducing  juvenile 
Illustrated  books  into  Spain,  received  thim  their 
correspondent  the  following  reply  :  “  To  find  any 
sale  here  the  books  should  be  printed  in  Spanish, 
but  Spanish  works  printed  abroad  cannot  be  import¬ 
ed  here.  But  even  if  this  latter  obstacle  should  be 
removed,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  case  at 
no  very  distant  period,  childrt'n  here  are  not  what 
they  are  in  other  countries.  Precocious  as  Spanish 
children  generally  are,  they  are  verv  early  infected 
with  the  excitement-loving  spirit  of  their  parents, 
have  no  thought  for  anything  but  outward  show, 
theatres,  bullfights,  &c.,  and  they  seldom  ever  ac¬ 
quire  a  taste  for  reading.  Hence  there  scarely  ex¬ 
ists  any  juvenile  literatun*  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  most  parents  would  begrudge  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  for  a  juvenile  book,  whilst  they  squander  ' 
the  amount  in  amusing  their  offspring  senselessly 
and  even  objectionably.  Children  here  will  not  be 
children  long,  and  do  not  like  to  be  treated  as  such.” 

William  Je^dax,  a  veteran  critic  and  writer, 
died  last  month  at  his  residence,  near  Bushey  Heath, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Literary  (iazette.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  he  published,  in  several  volumes,  his  “  Autobio¬ 
graphy,”  and  he  has  still  more  recently  issued  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  called  “  Men  I  have  known.” 
Mr.  Jordan  will  be  remembered  in  political  histoiy 
as  the  person  who  sedzed  Bellingham,  the  assassin, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  old  House  of  Commons.  In  re¬ 
cent  numbers  of  Fraser’s  Magazine  are  contribu¬ 
tions  from  his  pen,  and  the  last  two  parts  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  contain  an  article  on  the 
celebrated  Beefsteak  Club,  which  no  other  living 
man  could  have  written  firom  personal  knowledge. 
For  several  years  recently  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Leisure  Hour  a  scries  of  reminiscences  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  illustrated  bv  characteristic  letters. 
Of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  in  its  early  days  he  was 
a  zealous  advocate,  and  by  his  influence  greatly  aided 
its  prosperity.  His  kindly  help  was  always  afforded 
to  young  aspirants  in  literature  and  art,  and  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  many  whom  he  helped 
to  rise  to  positions  of  honor  and  independence. 
Late  in  life  he  received  a  pension  of  £100  a  year 
for  his  long  8er\'ices  to  literature. 

The  London  Athenaeum  s|)caks  thus  pleasantly 
of  Mr.  Piatt’s  “  Western  Windows  and  other 
Poems  ”  :  “  There  is  sweet  and  genuine  poetry 

to  be  found  in  this  unpretending  volume.  It  bears 
the  impress  in  its  tones  and  in  its  imagery  of  West¬ 
ern  forests  and  Western  progress,  —  the  old  pri¬ 
meval  forests  giving  place  to  the  pioneer,  and  he 
a^n  to  cities  and  ‘  tue  busy  hum  of  men .’  The 
pictures  of  bygone  life,  —  of  old  hearthstones  and 
graveyards  relapsed  into  solitude,  whilst  the  train 
and  the  railway  carry  the  new  generation  far  be¬ 
yond  them  to  new  settlemcpts.  ‘  The  Pioneer’s 
Chimney,’  ‘  The  Kind’s  Tavern,’  ‘  Fires  in  Illinois,’ 

‘  A  Lost  Graveyard,” —  are  all  voices  speaking  of 
long  ago,  and  linking  -it  with  the  present.  ‘  The 
Mower  in  Ohio,  1864,’  is  the  poem  we  like  the 
best,  —  an  old  man,  whose  four  sons  have  gone  to 
the  war,  and  left  him  to  mow  his  field  alone.  A 


whole  life-histor}'  is  put  into  a  few  stanzas,  the 
])athetic  and  the  heroic  mingle  together ;  few  will 
read  it  without  a  mist  in  the  eyes  and  a  lump  in 
the  tliroat.  It  seems  to  us  that  since  tlie  War  the 
American  people  give  utterance  to  deeper  and 
nobler  thoughts  in  their  poetry  ;  they  have  gained 
an  individuality  of  their  own,  and  their  verse  is 
not  the  reflex  and  imitation  of  other  pwts  in  dis¬ 
tant  climes.  Occasionally  Mr.  Piatt  gives  us  an 
echo  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  but  his  best 
poems  are  his  own,  and  recall  no  remembrance  or 
shade  of  the  poetry  of  others.” 

The  InvalUle  RuKse,  organ  of  the  Russian  War 
Office,  has  just  completed  a  series  of  articles  urging 
the  necessity,  for  strategical  purposes,  of  improving  | 
the  railway  communication  between  the  various  ^ 
parts  of  the  empire.  It  jioints  out  that  there  are  ! 
as  yet  no  railways  connecting  the  interior  of  Russia  I 
with  the  Vistula,  tbe  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  or  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia ;  that  there  is  no  safe  and  rapid  means  of 
transferring  troops  from  one  point.on  the  frontier  to 
another ;  that  the  communication  between  the  prov¬ 
inces  where  the  irregular  cavalry  is  recruited  and 
the  frontier  is  very  defective ;  and  that  the  impo^ 
tant  positions  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea  are  not  connected,  as  they  should  be,  by  lines  of 
railway.  The  only  line  which  is  really  important  from 
a  strategical  jioint  of  view  is  that  from  Charkoff  to 
Rostoff,  which  enables  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  to  be 
moved  rapidly  and  at  short  notice  to  the  frontier.  As 
against  Prussia,  Russia  has  only  a  line  running  par 
allel  with  her  frontier  and  too  far  distant  from  it  to 
be  of  any  military  use,  while  Prussia  has  three  lines  ! 
parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Poland  and  two  ! 
at  right  angles  to  it.  The  Invnlhle  Ru*ee  concludes  | 
from  the  above  facts  that  it  is  absolutely  neccssarv  ! 
for  Russia  to  complete  her  network  of  railways  on  I 
the  west  and  .'outhwest,  and  that  she  should  tiegin  | 
with  the  latter,  as  a  conflict  is  to  be  expected  with  I 
Austria  and  Turkey  sooner  than  with  Prussia.  |! 

The  Morning  Star  saj's  :  “  A  curious  illustration  i 
of  the  saturating  and  distorting  influence  which  re-  j 
ligious  prejudice  may  assume  is  to  be  found  in  ' 
the  last  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  the  Catliolic  |1 
quarterly.  One  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Browning’s  ;; 
last  poem,  to  whatever  other  charges  it  may  be  open,  , 
is  at  any  rate  not  very  fanatically  Protestant  or  ji 
anti-Catholic.  Caponsacchi,  the  hero,  is  a  priest  ;i 
Innocent  XH.,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  , 
poem  and  in  all  art,  is  not  only  priest  but  Pope.  Pom-  i 
pilia,  the  exquisite  heroine,  is  unimpeachably  d^  i 
vout  and  faitWul.  Yet  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  j 
Review  considers  the  poem  as  only  one  more  in-  i 
stance  of  the  calumny  to  which  Catholics  in  this  j- 
country  have  learnt  to  grow  callous.  Mr.  Brown-  , 
ing  is  the  dupe  of  fantastic  prejudices,  and,  as  the  l 
writer  all  too  broadly  insinuates,  caricatures  priesti  | 
and  others  in  order  to  commend  himself  to  a  pre-  j 
judiced  public.  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the  |j 
‘  Ring  and  the  Book  ’  has  depicted  some  egregious  j; 
scoundrels,  and  that,  as  Italy  happens  to  be  eniphatr  ■ 
ically  a  Catholic  country,  the  scoundrels  hapjien  to  i 
be  Catholics  too.  But  tliis  is  uncommonly  strange  ji 
proof  ofhis  bigotry.  We  should  hardly  take  it  as  h 
an  ill-humored  satire  upon  Protestantism,  if  a  poet,  > 
writing  about  England  or  Scotland,  should  intro-  |i 
duce  Ph)test!vnt  villains.  Mr.  Browning  is  an  art-  |; 
ist,  and  in  high  art  there  is  no  room  mr  religious  | 
antipathies.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  people  of  i 
strong  religious  feelings  do  not  more  honestly  cul¬ 
tivate  this  quality  of  the  artistic  temper.”  1 
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